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Another Stone Added to the Founda- 
tion of Our National Prosperity 


Carnegie says: “The Cement industry is growing rapidly. The products promise 
to become superior to steel and stone in strength, durability, convenience, and 
econémy in use.” 

Cement is a Conservator of our Natural Resources. 
already reducing the consumption of iron, steel and wood. 
wealth by using cement, thus helping to preserve the forests. 


DRAGON PORTLAND CEMENT 


Famous for the uniformity of its quality—has been successfully used for 18 years 

in over 1,600 towns and cities of the United States. Investigate the merits and 

economy of Dragon Portland, the brand with an established reputation for pro- 
ducing lasting results in all kinds of concrete construction. 


The use of cement is 
Increase the national 





Mail a postal and we will furnish interesting and 
valuable particulars about HOME BUILDING 


General Sales Offices : 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., New York, 1 Broadway 
LAWRENCE CEMENT CO. OF PENNA., Phila., Harrison Bldg. 


i> 


(Look for this Trade Mark.) 











QUEBEC QENTRAL 
RAILWAY 


The only line running solid through 
trains with Pullman Cars between 


Boston and Quebec 


: and through Pullman Buffet Cars between 


New York and Quebec 








GEORGE 


‘*Most picturesque thing I saw in 
America,’’—Herbert Spencer. 


All that you want to know about the 
beauties of this loveliest of waters andits wealth 
of accommodations set forth in 


“A Summer Paradise’ 


Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, mailed 
on receipt of 6 cents postage. The accessibility 
of Lake George, the excellence and variety of its 
hotel accommodations, and convenient train 
service make it an ideal spot for week end trips. 





This hand book treats also of numerous 
other resorts of cool Northern New York. 


New and accurate map of Lake George 
free on request. 


A. A. HEARD, 
General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 





Portland and Quebec 


For full information, time-tables, etc., apply to 
any Tourist Ticket Office, or to 
E. O. GRUNDY, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 
SHERBROOKE, QUE. 


P. R. NEILL, 
T. P. A., Room 80, North Sta. 
BosTON, Mass. 
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NOVELS for SUMMER READING 








VERA HALFWAY 
HOUSE 


By 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
$1.50 


THE 
MEDIUM 


By. 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


fllustrated. $1.50 


The “dramatic story of the career of a pro- 
fessional medium, a beautiful girl, of a dis- 
trict-attorney, and many others. 


“Surely a graphic and dramatic and read- 
able and moving story.”"—New York Sun. 


“Even better than Soldiers of Fortune.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Mr. Hewlett has written a story of life in 
town and country today that isa great novel. 
With all his early vigor and beauty of. lan- 
guage, a power of creating characters and 
dramatic situations grown deeper and finer, he 
has written an absorbing novel, one of the few 
romances of today that are the literature of 
tomorrow. 





THE NUN 


“The most-talked-of novel in France. 


4th edition. By RENE BAZIN 
$1.00 


It deserves. to be read.”—Record Herald. 


“An absorbing story and a novel far above the ordinary.”—Providence Journal. 





THE STAGE DOOR 


“The stories of the people of the stage as they really are. 


By CHARLES B. DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Remarkably vivid, interest- 


ing and powerful stories, well and effectively told.”—Philadelphia Press. 





TRUE STORIES OF CRIME 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
Illustrated. $1.50 


“One of these stories is more interesting than anything Gaboriau or Conan Doyle ever 


wrote.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





OLD MR. DAVENANT’S MONEY 


By FRANCES POWELL 
$1.50 


“Without the highly original plot there is enough of charm in the delightful Pauline to 


make the story alluring. 


It is a novel with a plot and a mystery, and with amusing characteri- 


zation and pleasing description.”—Louisville Times. 





THE GIRL AND THE GAME 


By JESSE L. WILLIAMS 
Illustrated. $1.50 


“Mr. Williams heads the list as a writer of college yarns.”—Springfield Union, 





MONOLOGUES 


By BEATRICE HARPER 
$1.25 


“She has the sense of humor and thought; her satire is not unkindly; it never fails to 
reveal the weakness of the type:’"—New York Times. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Connecticut 


District of Columbia 





CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON’S 


education a matter for solicitude? A successful 
school under the continuous management of its 
founder for thirty-three years, and today standing 
without endowment, debt or encumbrance, has some- 
thing to say in its book that will interest you 
deeply, if you care to write for it. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


The boys number twenty-eight, from ten 
to sixteen years; no NEW boy is received 
after he has reached his fourteenth birth- 
day. Each boy has a separate room. 

The price for one school year is $600. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Yale ’69, Master 





HOPKINS SUMMER SCHOOL 
Gives special preparation for the September examinations 
at Yale, August 3d to September 12th. Summer term of 
the Hopkins Grammar School with instructors from Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale College and Hopkins. A. B. 
Rector, 1082 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 





MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. 35th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art 
and the Languages. Gymnasium. The home life is re- 
plete with inspiration. Norwalk, Conn. 


OVERLOOK MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select preparatory school for boys and 
young men. Fall term opens September 21, 1908. 
For circular address 

MAJOR GEORGE WILSON. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with bs best advantages 
for study and recreati Norwich, Conn. 





The Gunnery School 
(Founded by Frederick W. Gunn.) 
WASHINGTON, LITCHFIELD CouNTY, CONN. 


A family and preparatory, school for ante boys. Lower 
school for young boys. JO. C. BRINSMADE, aster. 


The Ridge School 


Washington, Conn, In the highlands of Litchfield County. 

A home school for older boys. Limited to 20. A large 

faculty enables us to give particular attention to each boy. 
WM. G. BRINSMADE. 








District of Columbia, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and 19th St. 


Bristol School. An Episcopal School for Girls. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French De- 
partment occupies a ~ gl —* where French is 
the language of the house. Addre 
Miss ALICE A. “BRISTOL, Principal. 





Illinois 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


(Formerly Chicago Institute of Social Science) 
Trains for Positions in Settlements, Juvenile Courts, Charity 
Organizations and Institutions. Government and Private 
Investigations. Sixth Year, Oct., 1908—June, 1909. Write 
for Year Book, 174 Adams St., Chicago, III]. 








ILLINOIS, Woodstoc o , 
Todd Seminary for Boys Age, @ years. Capacity, 


60 minutes from Chicago. Altitetee 60 rods—most py 
and healthful town in Illinois. Ideal, ‘‘for every Todd bo: 

a cultured gentleman and a good citizen.’’ Success ns 
nomenal. Desire to hear from you. Address Noble Hil, Prin, 





Massachusetts 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 

For Girls. (The Misses Gilman’s School.) General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Gilman, Miss Guild, Principals, 824 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


Miss McClintock’s School For Girls 


General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Domestic Science. Resident and Day 
Pupils. MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK, Principal, 4 
Arlington St., Boston. 


CONCORD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school for the individual where boys are prepared not 

cal. to enter, but to go ‘through college. Complete modern 

SS. re water and fine sanitation. Al! 
act canoel justrated ca 

N EDWIN RYTHER, Princi; Concord, Mass. 
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ewfngland 


CONSERVATORY 
rete QF MUSIC  <ces pou. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 





Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new 
Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged 
music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to a musi- 
cal education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal relations established\-with 
Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 


demand as teachers and musicians. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before audi- 
ences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number of free violin scholar- 
ships available for 1908. 


For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Dean Academy ROGERS HALL 





Franklin, Mass. SCHOOL GIRLS 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department grounds devoted to outdoor sports, Golf, 
of a broad ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Lib- tennis, basket ball, field hockey, horseback 
eral endowment permits liberal terms, $250 per year. riding. 

For catalogue and information address Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate ad- 
MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land So ee see eee 

. ells an t. olyoke. vance 
THE ONETEIES, SOHOGY, TOR, TRIN snag General" Course for graduates of Tigh 
Ideal Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For Schools. For catalogue address 
catalogue, address Mrs. e Brackett Russell, Principal. MRS. E, P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, 
. Lowell, Mass. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL || [Home Study Courses 


Among the Berkshire Hills 
tunity to study at home wnder 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and ‘ personal instruction of leading professors 
pri of a well-regulated Christian home, the ; af : rating 
teachers and the limited namber of peste, being ree a pa ae 
members of one household. The formation of char- 
acter and the importance of a right start in life ; We teach over one hundred 


courses in Academic and Pre- 
receive foremost lege —— paratory, Agricultural, Commer- 

















< cial, ormal and Common 
ot. hysical welfare is School branches. 


ible way. Exceptionally 
loor exercises, includi Ose tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
of attractive N j > , 2 
. Parents cordially invited to visit the N pe ge Rin a ene 
school. For Year-book address. a 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy 


Professor of English. of our eighty-page catalogue. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, s,°7.2985¢,Piece.. 
Waban School [970075 Feehan,” Mass’ | WELLESLEY SCHOOL For Boys 


If your boy is rather bright he needs our school. Let us A school that’s different. Send for booklet and illus- 
tell you why, and about our camp also. trated catalogue. Wellesley, Mass, 
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ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location ghish and ary. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong Teachers, Earnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business. Well regulated 
daily life. Young boys in separate building. Please address 
DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Allen School 


A school for wholesome bo Individual instruction. 
— oe a gh - scientific schools. 


Thorough prepara’ 
Athletic trainin 
EVERET RETT. 8 srank JONES. t amienanten, 
Box R, West Newton, Mass. 








CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Arta. 
extras. Admissi certificate and 


Gymnasium with competent Gizector, Pa interco! 
athletics. For information, address R. C. BENTLEY, Deas 








Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


224 year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. ,, oymuasium, field sports, ete. Permanent 
home for girls Illustrated booklet. 





Minnesota 





MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


pany forty years has been 
Shattuck School ge ye *- Be 
aration for life. New pe with swimming pool and 
armory just added to its great advantages. Limit 180. 
Address Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D.,. Rector. 





New Jersey 


Crantor oJ. 9 

Tamers: &.2- Miss Richmond’s 
College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited num- 
ber. Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing 
THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Fifth year begins October 1, 1908. 

Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal. 

Laxewoop, N. J. 











New Brunswick, New Jersey. SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
FOUNDED 1776, Prepares forall colleges. Strong faculty of pro- 
fessi nally trained teachers. Supervised athietics, Military drill 
MYRON T. Headmaster, 36 College Ave. 
Recently Principal of State Normal 8chool. New Paltz, N. Y 





New York 


THE SOMES SCHOOL 


Offers boys superior teaching; an ideal home and free out- 
door life. Personal instruction. Unusual advantages for 
young boys. 

om oy Eliot, of Harvard, says of Mr. 
“I know no better evidence of ‘the good quality of a angen 
ary school these young men have —, 
Emerson, of << Bartmesth, says’ ‘‘All the prizes in Classics 
were won ro by cintienie who fitted under your 
instruction.’ talogue, address 


ALBERT SOMES, A.M. Aurora, N. Y. 





Somes’s boys: 





FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


FOR GIRLS. 54th year. $400. On the Hudson. Locs- 
tion eminently healthful and attractive. Endowment war- 
rants highest efficiency, with reasonable rates. College 
prep paratory. High School graduate and five other courses. 
uperior advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 
Science. Out-of-door sports. Physical and Social Culture. 
Character-making. Illustrated catalogue free. 


JOS. E. KING, D. D., President, Lock Box 125, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N. Y. 
A school for girls. 18 miles from New York. Healthful 
location, spacious buildings; college preparatory work. Ex- 
cellent advantages in music and modern languages. Refor- 
ences required. Address 
MISS ANNIE S. GIBSON, Principal. 








° On Seneca Lake. Board- 
Starkey Seminary, ing school for both sexes, 
age 15-25. Fits for best colleges. Courses in art and 
music. No malaria, no mosquitoes. Best health record, 
mocern equipment, moderate cost. A few choice rooms, 
which should be secured at once. Address M. SUMMER- 
BELL, Ph.D., Pres., Lakemont, N. Y. 





HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Perfect appointments for all grades. Physical Education 
Building open on Saturday. Out-of-door clubs. Afternoon 
study-hour in the Elementary School. Open Monday, Se 
tember 2ist. Circulars sent on application. Samuel T, 
Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th St., New York. 


The Dr. Holbrook School 


Ossining, N. Y. A famous preparato school for boys. 
Established 1866. Located on Briar Cliff, 500 feet above 
sea level. Athletics. Gymnasium. Satisfacto 
ry to character necessa for enrollment. 


address The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y. 





references 
catalog. 








“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- 

tion given to pupils of 


The Ossining 


School for Girls [*e72.° 


Academic, Music, Art and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Post, 

Graduate and Special Work. Cer- 

tificate admits to leading colleges. 

Fully equipped Gymnasium. 4ist year. 
HAMPTON HALL, annex of the 

Ossining School, for Younger Girls. 

Year book with views of the school jon applicati on. 
Miss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining N.Y. 


RVING 


SCHOOL For Boys Merron 


Only 25 miles from New York. Exceptionally well-fitted 
in teaching staff and general equipment to give thorough 
preparation for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium, 
with swimming pool. Mg tay instructors. Fine athletic 
field. Address J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. 


The Oakwood Seminary 


Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake 


Endowed co-educational boarding school for college prep- 
aration, under management of Friends. Strong Christian 
faculty. Board and tuition $250. Capacity 75. Anyone of 
good character and habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A.B., Principal. 
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SAINT JOHN'S, 


if desired. Cavalry drill. 





wunrMoe xa Bs ni 23 : 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 

The most successful application of the military principle to 

Department as ‘Distinguished Institution,” 1904, ’05, 06. 


Department. The school is open during the vacation for recreation, physicalcultureorstudy. Special tutoring 
Outdoor gymnasium. Swimming. Target practice 





neg: 


Wm. Verbeck, A.M., 
President. 

the preparatory school. Designated by the War 

, 07; this being the highest rank given by the War 


Camping. 











Pennsylvania 





BEAVER COLLEGE a | ttsburg; ees 


town and splendid equipment. Academy, College, School o 
Music, School of Art, School of Physical Culture and Ora- 
tory. Music and Modern Languages epoctally 7. om 
Address President, GEO. D. C AN, A. M., .D. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary 


Founded 1749. 159th year opens September 234d. 


women, thirty-two 





FOR 
Girls 


Address 


J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 





A. EDWIN KEIGWIN, D.D., President 


A high-grade college conducted under Christian influences. 
Ideal location near Philadelphia. University-trained facul- 
ty. Six groups of courses open to both men and women. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Excellent preparatory school. Costs 
moderate. Bulletin and Book of Views free. Address 


Geo. Leslie Omwake, Dean, Dept. [, Collegeville, 


MAPLEWOOD 4. successful school near Phila. 


Wakes up Boys to duties of life. 
Prepares 40 Boys for college or business. 47th year. 
Large gymnasium. Two athletic fields. Energetic instruc- 
tors. Manual training. Dept. for Little Boys. Summer 
home. Tutoring optional. J. SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, 
Prin. Box 150, Concordville, Pa 


Penna. 








Send for illustrated catalogue of 


THE SEMINARY, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Healthtal climate; mountain scenery; beautiful home for 
young ladies; near Altoona on Penn. R. BR. Music and 
art specialties. MRS. CHARLOTTE COMSTOCK GRAY, 
B.D., A.M., President. 





Fownded 
cational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. = 2 a 
7 a ege para- 
Wyoming Seminary {ory "ana Business Courses. 
Departments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Beautiful location. Yearly rates, $350. th year opens 
Sept. 16th. Oatalogue on request. Address 
L. L. SPRAGUB, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


MERCERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tion; college preparatory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim being to 
inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of thorough schol- 
arship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and new 
athletic field. For catalogue and further information ad- 
dress 


Wittram Mawwn Irvine, Ph.D., President. 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa, 


A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 





Virginia 








athletic park. All manly s 

from homes of culture an 

our Tutorial system. 
id. New 00 
Handsome catalogue free. 





STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 

345 Boys from 45 States last session. 
the South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous proverbial! 
healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters, 
moral tone. Parental discipline. 
carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively 


Standards and traditions high. 
0 barracks, —_ equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges b 
A 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Largest Private Academy in 


Hig 
training develops obedience, health, manly 
uipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
rts encouraged. aily drills and exercises in open air. Boys 
refinement only desi Personal, individual instruction by 
Academy forty-e t years 


Milita: 


. 
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New Hampshire 


The Stearns School 


For Young Boys 


A sub-fitting school, . pre boys for study Inclades the 
and other leading oo ag be othe 
first two years’ work of the usual fish 
home life . cheerful ont om ata, boys ~, -® in 
cottages with the prin an constant] 
ae their watchful care and ompere on The schooh 
is beautifully located in a small New —— town, 
among the pictur. sque hills of New Hampshire, 
The climate is delightful and beneficial to health, 
All i ene nae course, tennis court 
Gymnasium. | 











“further information, Made especially for Expert Players and those desir- 
ADDRESS ing oa of exceptional balance, driving power and 

THUR urability 
ar Mon vemon, a.6., Constructed by experts from thoroughly seasoned, 
New Ham ed woods and strung with the finest grade of 


Bach President Racket is accurately balanced, care- 
fully finished, and receives individual inspection before 
— shipment. 

TEACHERS AGENCY _Guarantes: Every President, Racket te fully soeran- 
t ould any defect develop, this Racket will be 

WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE replaced without charge if returned the same ecneen 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- a See ee eee ee 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18 We can help you Price $8.00 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. Send for descriptive booklet and club discounts. 

——————_———_— Old rackets promptly restrung at reasonable prices. 

We have a number of ‘‘second quality’’ Rackets at 

$4.00. These Rackets are thoroughly reliable, and will 


st ll i but be f sli 2 
Water Supply Outfits ] | | fi2zocz°ztenbe Se" cderedaw tint eosin" 


For Country Residences E K E N T 
We are contractors for the Manufacturer, Fine Athletic and Sporting Goods 
complete installation of these, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
using Windmills, Hot Air or Established 1840 
Gasolene Engines, or Electric ; 
Pumps. — furnish Water 
Tanks, Towers, Pumps and 
Piping. Write for our cata- 
logue and advise us of your 


eS iffall Frat Fricraving d 
ny IT ily 









































mates. 


CHARLES J. JAGER Co. PAU TA | I EAT 


281-285 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
83 CanalSt. - Providence, R. 1. OF NEW YORK 


134 W 14th St. 
EYE WATER 


gaye Hartshorn Shade Rollers 























aa \ * Wood Rollers Bear the script name of 


Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
i we " SW Tin Rollers Get « improved,”’ no tacks required. 








PALMER GASOLINE ENGINES 


1 to 20h. p. 2 and 4 cycle make and break or jump spark* 
One, two “a four cylinder, Launches in stock from 17 to 30 ft. 


Catalog Free 
PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 


New York: 30 East 20th St. Portland; Me.: 48 Portland Pier Seattle, Wash.: Colman Dock 
Philadelphia: The Bourse Boston: 85 Union St. Vancouver, B. C.: 1600 Powell St. 
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Health Importance of Well Kept Floors 


There is a close connection between health and the conditions in which floors are kept. 
Dusty floors are unsanitary in the extreme; for dust is an active agent in the transmission of Tuber- 
culosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, Pneumonia and other contagious diseases. 
On the other hand, floors treated with 


STANDARD Floor Dressing 


prevent disease. This is accomplished because the dressing keeps down the dust and 
destroys the disease germs. No dust is found where Standard Floor Dressing is used, con- 
sequently the atmosphere is pure and healthful. 
sANDARp Those in charge of schools, hospitals, stores, exchanges, and places where people 
FLOOR assemble for work or pleasure should feel it incumbent upon themselves to keep wood 
DRESSINS floors in a dustless condition. Three or four applications a year with the patent Sfandard 
Oiler will do it at a minimum cost. 
Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for household use. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying capacities by dealers in general. . 
Testimonials and book “‘ Dust and its Dangers” on request. 
A FREE We will treat, free of cost, the floor of one room or corridor in 
DEMONSTRATION any school or public building just to prove our claim. 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


gfe 


paper basket and a supposedly dead 
match; a kerosene lamp explosion—all of 
these fire origins are as common as the 
flight of time and constantly recurring. 
The home without quick and handy fire 
protection is in constant danger of such 
accidents, which even the greatest care 
ofttimes will not avert. 


THE PROTECTION OF 
THE “UTICA” No. 1. 


At the first sign of fire all you have to 
do is to turn it upside down and direct 
the stream toward the fire. It imme- 
diately shoots a stream of flame-smother- 
ing acid and gas a distance of 4o feet. 
No fire can live in the chemical gases 
which the “Utica” No, 1 sends forth, 
the gases smothering the blaze without 
causing any more than a slight water 
damage to the burning article. A fire of 
burning oil or inflammable material is 
extinguished as quickly and thoroughly 
as though it were burning wood or 
paper. This is something that water will 
not do. 


Made of copper, lead lined, 
will last a lifetime. Chem- 
icals can be bought at any 
drug store. Sells at a low 


Every disastrous fire starts from a little _— price. 
UTICA” No. 1 Extinguisher is worth more the rs 
minute than an entire fire department 15 minutes later AGENTS WANTED 


0. J. CHILDS COMPANY, wenuresirers Utica, New York, U.S. A. 
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Cam pobello Island 


in the Bay of Fundy, opposite Eastport, Me. Direct rail- 
way or steamship connections from New York. Always 
delightfully cool. No Hay Fever; no Mosquitoes; good 
bathing, sailing, fishing, gulf, tennis; 20 miles of wooded 
roads. Write for booklet. CAMPOBELLO CORPORATION, 
Hastport, Me. New York Office, 11 East 59th St. 


WEST POINT HOUSE 
PROUT’S NECK, ME. 


Yachting, surf bathing, tennis, and golf. Address 
EB. JORDA Prout’s Neck, Me. 








MARSHALL HOUSE 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Season 1908 Opens June 25th 


For information and circular address 
E. S. MARSHALL, Proprieter. 





New Hampshire 


Lakeside House 


Now Open. Booklets. 
dress 





LAKE 
WINNEPESAUKEE 
Private Cottages to Rent. Ad- 


GEO. W. WEEKS, 
The Weirs, N. H. 


WALPOLE INN 


WALPOLE, N. H. 


Under New Management. Open May 28 to November. 


Large, airy rooms, steam and open fires, private baths. 
Special attention to Automobile tourists, garage; direct 
road to White Mountains. Send for Circular. . M. 





“Th He’ White Mountains 
MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


GORHAM, N. H. 

Nearest large hotel to Mount Washington. Just en- 
larged to three times its former capacity; 300 féet of 
piazza. Modern and up to date in every respect. Ac- 
commodates 200 guests; 50 rooms en suite, with bath. 
Automobile garage. New tennis courts. Alpine spring 
water. Booklets. 

©. A. CHANDLER, Prop. 


Vermont 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VERMONT. 

On Lake Champlain, delightful situation, June to Octo- 
ber; two minutes from R. R. Station; celebrated mineral 
spring water served; the best of food, and the most com- 
fortable beds; the neighboring Lake and the surrounding 
country have many attractions. ‘Third season; for full 
particulars address F. CADORETTE & SON, Prop’s. 











Massachusetts 








VASSALL HOUSE, Cambridge 
Will Remain Open All Summer 
Rooms single or en suite, with or without private 
bath. A cool and delightful place to d the 
summer and be within four miles of t 
House. Special —. given the table. 
ears under the personal management of the owner, 
P. SARGE. JR., 94 Brattle st Cambridge, 














MILLS. (Formerly of Woodstock Inn.) 
IN THB 
HEART 


ORTH CONWAY, 3. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Always Cool and Invigorating 
EXCELLENT GOLF COURSE. 
P Ber om information and rates address any of the 
olloW1n, 




















NAHANT 
INN MASS. 


On the beach at end of Nahant Peninsula miles out 
to sea. 10 miles from Boston. Rates $10 to $15. Booklet. 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Red Lion Inn now open 
Heaton Hall opens middle of June 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, Prop. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, HOTEL LONGACRE 


The Ocean View 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE i—One of the coolest and pleasantest re- 
sorts on the Massachusetts coast. Shore thickly wooded. 
Hotel faces the ocean. Croquet, tennis, sailing, fishing 
and bathing. Also hot sea water baths. Write for booklet. 


H. W. DUNKLBE, Prop. 


BAY SIDE 
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SANT UIT 
HOUSE 
And Cottages 


Seashore and country combined. 
‘Circulars on application. 


APE|* 
OD 


COTUIT JAMES WEBB, Prop. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN. and AMERICAN PLANS 
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CASTLE saan wore BOSTON 
eae ee a 


Boston HOTEL Co., Lessees. 
The only hotel of its size in the world having a 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVERY ROOM. 
An intercommunicating (free) and long-distance 
telephone tn every room. 
50 Single Suites, each with private bathroom, 
1.50 per day. 
200 Double Suites, by private bathroom, 
er 
100 Double Suites, Parlor icove Chamber and 
Pp te bathroom, $2.50 per day. 
150 > Buites, Large Pariec” ry 4 s mam, 
rand re e bathroom, $3 per da 
OTHING HIGHER. 
BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE. 














Rhode Island 


THE MANISSES 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 


Fifteen miles at sea; daily boats from N. Y. Every 
modern convenience. Bathing, fishing, boating, orchestra. 
References, Booklets. 

- 4th 
& E 


New York bi 
, & BROWN, Props. 








Connecticut 


THE LOOMARWICK 


Lake Waramaug, New Preston, Conn. 
Fine mountain and lake pee: * boating, bat ——s cana 
ing, fishing, tennis. ‘Sooklet. une 


HOTEL GREEN, Danbury, Conn. 


70 miles from New York. New and up to date, 
Mecca of Auto Tourists. 








F. A. CANTWELL, Mgr. 





New York 


The Munnatawket 
FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 
The ideal spot to spend your vacation. 
Made and finished by God.) Write for booklet 








KISKATOM 
RETREAT HOUSE 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


Terms, $8 to $12 
Boating and Fishing Free 


W. PLATT FISHER 


KISKATOM, GREENE CO., N. Y. 


HOTEL MARTIN 


TANNERSVILLE, N. Y. 
IN THE HEART OF THE CATSKILLS 
First-Class Tourist and Commercial Hotel. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
WM. B. MARTIN, Prop., <= = 





Tannersville, N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER RESORT; boating and fishing 
on Otsego Lake; splendid drives; ‘automobile parties a 
specialty; under new management; rates $2 to $3 per day. 


F. A. PIERSON 
Mgr. Fenimore Hotel Company 


GRAND VIEW W MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


. N.Y. Cats! 
Finest seattal * Pere a“ “acres; Aaa 5 —— ele., 3,000 
ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up A. J. GALER. 


The MALLARD INN 


BELLPORT L. I. 


A summer place of many and unique advantages. Boat- 

ing, Bathing, Fishing and all outdoor pastimes enjoyed. 
The cuisine is of a class to satisfy the most exacting. 
Automobilists given special attention. 


FRED’K A. DAM, Prop. 
Formerly Mgr. of Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 
Write or ‘phone 84 Bell 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
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We HOTEL MARION 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on west shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms—with or without private 
bath. Charming walks and drives. Fine 
Golf Links; Tennis Courts—unsurpassed 
facilities for boating, fishing, etc. All 
steamers land directly in front of hotel. 
Music. Livery. Dairy and vegetable farm 
in connection with hotel. Open from June 


to October. 
JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 





GOLDTHWAITE INN 


Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 
Cool, comfortable, charming. With bluff site and neighbor- 
ing ‘pine trees, it combines the Adirondacks with the sea- 
shore. The Great South Bay offers the perfection of 
sailing. Golf links, tennis, etc. Ideal plese. for family 
summering and week-end visits. Circular. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
A practical summer home for the New York business man. 
New York Central trains to Scarborough. One hour from 
New York. 
Automobile service Scarborough to the Lodge Ten Minutes. 
The Hotel Beautiful of the Hudson River Hills. Altitude, 


520 feet 
New York Office, 5% 46th St. ’Phone, 3278—38th St. 
D. B. PLUMER, Manager. 








HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th Street 


In the centre of the shopping district. 
Absolutely fireproof. 

A modern first-class hotel ; complete in all 
its appointments, furnishings and decora- 
tions, entirely new throughout. Accommo- 
dation for 500 guests. 150 suites with baths. 

Hot and cold water, and telephone in 
every room; cuisine unexcelled. 


GEO. W. SWEENEY 
Proprietor 





Mansion House, Brookiyn Heights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates 
lest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN OLBAF, Proprietor. 





New Jersey 


The Octagon 


SEA BRIGHT, N. J. 
OPEN JUNE 27 


The leading, largest and best appointed hotel at Sea 
Bright.‘ Complete ocean frontage. Ocean pier. Garage. 


GEO. M. SANDT, Proprietor. 


THE NEW MONMOUTH 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


NOW OPEN 


Automobiling, riding, driving, tennis, golf, canoeing, bat! 
ing, sailing, fishing. 


275 ROOMS. 200 BATHS. 


Booking representative now in attendance. 
FRANK F. SHUTEH, Manager. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


FOURTH AVENUE, NEARTOCEAN END 
One Block from the Boardwalk. 


All the Beach Attractions Within Short 
Walking Distance. 
SPLENDID VIEW OF OCEAN 
FROM SPACIOUS PORCHES 
HOME-LIKE COMFORTS AND ENVIRONMENTS. 
Booklet. Phone 337. Ss. E. VAN WICKLE, Prop. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Foot of Fourth Avenue, Directly on the Beach. 


This house occupies one of the best locations on the 
Jersey Coast. The ocean view is unobstructed, and the 
spacious verandas overlook the Ocean Driveway and the 
famous promenade. It is within one hundred yards of 
the new Beach Arcade. The proprietors have recently 
completed fifty additional rooms, thirty-seven of which 
have private baths. Elevator service. Long distance 
phone. Booklets upon application. 
BANTA & HILLIARD. 


THE FENIMORE 


Now open after extensive repairs; private baths, eleva- 
tors, ete.; booklet. THOS. NC BLE, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Hotel Kentucky 


intment. 
> —_ 


aed 
Ys A. 


Re-enlarged and improved. 
Rates, $8, $10, $12 per week; 
#3.00 up. ‘paokier Mailed. 


7 $2 a “and 


(NEW) BLOAT & LOCATION 


a A Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Private baths. Running water in rooms.- Electric lighted. 
Highest satisfaction guaranteed. Saturday until Monday, 








GALEN HALL Sawarontum 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. 


OPEN MAY 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 

















Pennsylvania 


PAXINOSA INN 


, (Fireproof) 
ON THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE EASTON, PA 
1,000 feet elevation; two hours’ railroad ride from 
New York; all amusements; orchestra; a high class, com- 
fortable family hotel. Send for booklet. 
A. B. HELLINGS. 








OTEL RIDER, Cambridge Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Ly all year 
—all outdoor and indoor diversion. Circular. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, ., State Hospital; visit before de- 
eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


Illinois 


ORCHARD BEACH SANATORIUM, McHenry, 
Netural methods only. Regeneration cure, 
cures, sun and air baths, etc. Rural surroundin, 
for free booklet. Dr. rl Strueh, 100 State 
1409), Chicago, Ill, 
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Colorado 


The Elliott Ranch 


1 hour’s run from Denver. Ideal place to rest, recreate, 
and recuperate. Patronized the past 3 years by tourists 
from North, Bast, and South. Write for attractive folder. 
Cc. J, BLLIOTT, Byers, Colo. 
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Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 


LYME, CONN. 
To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 


15 rooms; and two cottages of 13 and 10 rooms; all with 
modern improvements and first two fully furnished. Address 
Mrs. B. E. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND | 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address. 
LELAND, Dept, 43, 118 Devonshire St., Boston, 


DUX BU RY ae tO LET 


Shore and Beach, $150 to $300. Pictures Sent. 
LAURENCE. “BRADFORD. 


MICA QUARRY FOR SALE 


A good investment. 
Box 21, Canaan, New Hampshire. 

















The SECRET 


of the “tidy” ap ce of 
~~ of men toler lies in a 


y_bar 

have pom but now they’re 
4—7- as common in homes as 
@comb ora to me as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and your 
boy’s hair? Wife, trim the k 
our F. : when it becomes 
hard~vare stores 
sy-Running.”’ 
If they haven’t them, send to us. 
Send name on postal for prices, etc. 

- Worcester, Mass. 








Hunyadi Janos 
CONSTIPATION 


The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
—_* own way of cleansing the body is most 
Minorel water as a laxative and health tonic. 
Keep yourself in healthy condition by drinking 
half a glass on arising in the morning, 


She provides a pure and 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY 


THE BEST ROUTE IN THE OLD COUNTRY | 
FOR (1) COMFORTABLE TRAVEL AND 
(2) PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LONDON 
St. Pancras) 
PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND HOLIDAY RESORTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN and the NORTH OF 
IRELAND. 


Send stamp for set pictorial Post Cards. Apply for 
Guides, Timetables, Maps, etc., to T. Cook & n, 245 
and 1200 Broadway, 563 Fifth Ave., and 649 Madison Ave., 
and for Parcel freight arrangements to all parts of Great 
Britain to Messrs. Thomas Meadows & Co., 81 New St., 
N. Y., or to Midland Railway, Derby, England. 

W. GUY GRANET, General Manager. 
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Summer Trips To 


4. W. PERBY, Gen. Mer., 6{ Commercial Wharf, Bosten. 


Cun ARD II NF 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
LQUEENSTOWN—LIVERPOOL—LONDON—PARIS 


Campania...July 1, re AM|Caronia July 11, noon 
Etruria...... y 4, 10 AM/Lusitania....July 15, 3 PM 
uly 8, 1o AMjUmbria uly 18, 10 AM 


Largest, Finest and Fastest Steam- 
emer! ships afloat in the world—-sail 
Lusitania 


WEDNESDAYS 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 


TO FIUME, VIA 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 








MOST ACCESSIBLE SUMMER RESORTS 


LONG ISLAND 


Over 400 Miles of Shore Line on Ocean, 
Sound and Bays 


The hilly, tree-clad North Shore, bordering on Long 
Island Sound and indented with small bays, ideal for 
boating. 

The South Shore, with its perfect beaches on the 
ocean and Great South Bay. The Eastern Shore on 
beautiful Peconic Bay. 

The Central Section, with its running streams and 
charming little lakes. 

LONG ISLAND embraces all the conditions con- 
ducive to health, recreation, and pleasure; boating, 
bathing, fishing, and golfing; with unexcelled roads 
for automobiling and driving. 

A book, ‘‘SSummer Resorts on Long Island,”’ 
containing a list of hotels and boarding cot- 
tages, free on application or mailed upon _ re- 
ceipt of 6 cents postage by the General Pas- 
senger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


A. L. LANGDON, Traffic Manager 
HOWARD M. SMITH, General Pass. Agent 











263 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Mount Gretna Park, Pa. 


On the Cornwall & Lebanon Railroad 


Is the Finest Mountain Resort in 
Pennsylvania 


The location of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, in ses- 
sion July 3d to August 2d, on whose grounds are 100 cot- 
tages and the beautiful Gretna Inn; also of the greatest 
Camp Meeting Ground of the United Brethren Church, 
with over 200 cottages, 5,000 acres of mountain wood- 
land, numerous springs of purest water, and air which is a 
deadly foe to asthma and hay fever. For information and 
booklet address 


A. D. SMITH, Pres. and Gen. Supt., C. & L. R. R., Lebanon, Pa. 





ARE YOU GOING ABROAD ? 

Investigate Griswold’s Economical European Tours. From 

$120 to $300; sailing from Boston, Republic, August 1. 
28 Shelter St., New Haven. Conn. 





SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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and Return 


for first class tickets sold daily to September 30th, from 
Chicago. Return limit October 318. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Choice of routes going one 
way and returning another. 

No spot in the world is more attractive than California 
for a summer outing, more beneficial for those in search of 
health, or more inviting to the investor and homeseeker. 

Three trains daily, from Chicago, via_ the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. The 
electric-lighted Overland Limited, the electric- 
lighted Los Angeles Limited, and the China & 
Japan Fast Mail—luxurious in every particular. 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. Ry. 
Chicago, Illinois 








NOVA SCOTIA You or your Friends 


Cool climate, superb marine views, interesting historic 
associaticns. A small party of refined people will visit the 
Evangeline country, cross the Bay of Fundy to St. John, 
N. B., spend a few days in Halifax, etc., under expert 3 
guidance July or August. Prices low. Write for par- 
ticulars. Editor of Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 








[Ewisé @onGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS sy ts tate se cl te 


of our Stores, Sales ts, 
BEST QUALITY ONLY by Mail or Télophose’ and’ we 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, uarantee the Candies will be 
Fire Sets, Andirons 2 Renders, House-cleaning elivered aboard the steamer 
rticles. by us on da : 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS ad y of sailing 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. - 
THE ‘PREMIER’ Lime Tablets 
Glass-Lined Refri tor, fecti f cl liness —— 7 
a ee Mixed Chocolates 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, Cream Peppermints & Chocolate 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and Tris 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK Cult are favorite Steamer Candies. 
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HEN making a molded dessert, you see in your 
mind just how it will look or ought to look 
when done,.but you continue to be anxious 

about it until you take it from the mold. If it 
comes out true to your ideal, you say you are lucky, 
but in making desserts from ; 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan for what 
you want and yet get it without worry or bother. 
Select any one of the 35 receipts in the Minute 
Cook Book and follow it and results are sure. To 
prepare simply take one envelope (there are four in 
every package), dis- 
solve the contents in 
boiling water or milk, 
and it is ready for 
immediate use. d 
full yvackage makes 
one-half gallon of 
clear, firm jelly. 
For your grocer’s 
address and 13 cents 
we will send a full 
package by mail, post- 
paid, and the Minute 
Cook Book Free, 
Guaranteed under 
National Pure Food 
Law. Look for the 
Minuteman on every 
package. 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA CO. 


145 W. Main Street 
ORANCE, MASS. 

















Nature’s Food Regulator— 


A Rational Remedy for Dyspepsia 
and Constipation 


Because of unnatural foods, because of 
insufficient physical exercise, and because 
of our nervous temperament, we are unable 
to properly digest and assimilate the nutri- 
ment from the food we eat. The digestive 
organs require help. 


India Digestive Biscuit 


A nutritious and palatable food, contains 
the tonic, digestive and laxative properties 
of wheat, rice and barley and supply the 
natural elements that are lacking in our 
regular diet—they do naturally what medi- 
cine does unnaturally—they strengthen 
where medicine weakens—they restore the 
system to perfect condition where medicine 
affords only temporary relief. 

One India Digestive Biscuit ‘eaten with each 
meal will quickly relieve all stomach or bowel dis- 
orders. 

Until your druggist or grocer can regularly sup- 
ply you, our factory will fill your order. Packed 
im air tight boxes—so cents a box or 3 boxes for 
$1, delivered prepaid to your door on receipt of 
price. 

A valuable treatise on Nature’s Food Regula- 
tor, with endorsements from physicians and min- 
isters, sanitariums and other authorities, free on 
request. 


NEW ENGLAND FOOD COMPANY 
29 Winfield Street, So. Norwalk, lida 








Father, Mother, Sister, “Brother—all classes, 
ages and sexes are benefited by and 


The Wholesome Temperance Beverage 
Just as simple, healthful and delicious as anything can be 


d 
Cooling—Delicious—Wholesome— 
Thirst-Quenching 
GET THE GENUINE 

5c. Everywhere 
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“Track Gambling Must Go!”’ 





























Copyright, 1908, Bre Bros. 


SAID GOVERNOR HUGHES 


And it went, after one of the most sensational political 
fights in the history of our country. You should read what 
he has said on the subject in the collection of his addresses and 
speeches made by THE INDEPENDENT. A copy of this book 
will be mailed postpaid for $1.50, or any paid-up subscriber 
can get it free by sending us a new subscription. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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‘Come on in: 
The water's fine!” 
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SEND US YOUR FILE FOR BINDING 


Don’t allow your copies of THE INDEPENDENT to become scattered. When 
neatly bound and placed on your shelf they are a constant source of pleasure and a valuable 
reference work. Send your issues for the last six months prepaid and we will bind them 
in half buckram for $1.50 and pay all return charges. 
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TRADE MARK’ 


The Only Suitable 
Porch Covering 


In designing and arranging the modern home, much care and 


attention is 

as any part o 
This is true especially at this season, when, you might say, 
All rooms have 


live outdoors.” 


hot draperies and car 
mosphere pervades the 


iven to the porch, which must be as cozy and inviting 
the interior. 

“people 
been thoroughly renovated, the heavy, 
ets removed, and a fresh, cool, and inviting at- 
ome by covering all the floors with 


CREX CARPETS AND RUGS 


In contrast with these interior decorations, and in perfect harmony with the natural 
roundings, CREX GRASS RUGS are the only suitable covering for the porch. 
It gives a soft, restful and refreshing tone, affords a firm, quiet footing, and 
You can get solid comfort living on CREX. 


for this specific purpose. 
resists the effects of all weather. 


outdoor sur- 
Nature designed CREX 


CARPETS in all widths—plain and striped. RUGS in a large variety of designs and sizes. 


Avoid imitations: 


Look for the GREX trade mark. 


For Sale at all up-to-date Department, Furniture and Carpet Stores. 
AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York City 
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Cool as a Hammock—Restfiul as a bed 


Family a ee for Summer Comfort and Repose. 
Lounging and iability. 


Narragansett Swinging Couch ‘Hammock 


Impossible to spill out, can’t sag, instantly adjustable, 
lasts a life-time. Two can He on it, four can sit—2% 
feet wide by 6 feet long. Convenient pockets to keep 
papers and books ready to hand. 

Reversible tufted mattress in red, green or blue denim, 
with soft padding both sides, on strong wooden frame 
in white canvas ends and sides, with best manila rope 
attached to 8 suspension points. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a 
—-¥~ direct; expressage prepaid. Write for literature 

of ces. sa 4 returned if not as represented. 
Address Dept. B. 


D. W. SHOYER & CO. 


Manufacturers of the Acme High Art Hammocks 
394 BROADWAY, New York City. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


LONG ISLAND LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


at the close of business on the 17th day of June, 1908: 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages 
Stocks and bond investments, viz.: 
securities, book value, $579,500; 
value 
Other securities, book value, $2,644,914.94; 
market value 2,715,560.00 
Loans 4,483,925.78 
Overdrafts 270.61 
Real estate 3,000.00 


$737,800.00 


616,500.00 


1,154,531-43 
319,251.13 


banks 228,344.00 
Cash items 933-32 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 

of this report as an asset 
Amount of subscriptions to loans by asso- 

ciated trust compamies...........cccee0. 


61,238.49 
40,500.00 


$10,361,854.81 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Surplus, including all undivided profits.... 
Due _ trust companies, banks, 
and bankers $66,812.02 
Deposits (not preferred) 5,497,703-94 
Certificates of deposit (not pre- 
ferred 830,226.49 
Preferred deposits ............. 1,109,664.12 


$1,000,000.00 
1,766,820.33 


Total deposits 7,504,406.57 
Other liabilities: 

Accrued interest entered 
Certified checks 


Reserved for taxes . 


33,309.94 
32,217.97 
25,100.00 


$10,361,854.81 
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Survey of the World 


Death of Ex-President Ex - President 
Cleveland Grover Cleveland 
died at his home 
in Princeton on the 24th ult. A little 
more than three weeks earlier he had re- 
turned to Princeton from Lakewood, 
where he had been detained by illness. 
On the day before his death he seemed 
to be regaining his health, but in the night 
he was attacked by heart failure and he 
died at 8:40 o’clock in the morning. Dr. 
Joseph D. Bryant and two other physi- 
cians wére in attendance. Mr. Cleve- 
land, they said in a brief statement to 
the public, had suffered for years from 
attacks of gastro-intestinal origin ; he had 
had long-standing organic disease of the 
heart and kidneys, and the immediate 
cause of death had been “heart failure, 
complicated with pulmonary thrombosis 
and oedema.” Mrs. Cleveland was with 
him in Princeton; the four children were 
at the family’s summer home in Tam- 
worth, N. H., and their parents had in- 
tended to join them there in a few days. 
President Roosevelt, then at Oyster Bay, 
at once issued a proclamation, in which 
he said: 

“In his death the nation has been deprived 
of one of its greatest citizens. By profession 
a lawyer, his chief services to his country were 
rendered during a long, varied and honorable 
career in public life. As Mayor of his city, 
as Governor of his State, and twice as Presi- 
dent, he showed signal power as an adminis- 
trator, coupled with entire devotion to the 
country’s good and a courage that quailed be- 
fore no hostility when once he was convinced 
where his duty lay. Since his retirement from 
the Presidency, he has continued well and 
faithfully to serve his countrymen by the sim- 


plicity, dignity and uprightness of his private 
life.’ 


He also directed that the flags on the 


White House and the departmental build- 
ings be displayed at half-mast for thirty 
days and that suitable military and naval 
honors be rendered on the day of the 
funeral. In a similar proclamation Gov- 
ernor Hughes spoke of Mr. Cleveland as 
follows: 

“He personified civic virtue and exalted the 
ideal of public office as a public trust. Firm, 
resolute, incorruptible, unseduced by flattery 
and unshaken by fear, just and tenacious of 
conviction, he enriched the nation with a noble 
example of strength and fidelity.” 

At the Yale alumni dinner, that after- 
noon, President Hadley said: 

“Only one shadow is cast over today’s cele- 
bration, and that is caused by the death of one 
who has come to be regarded alike by all 
Americans apart from party affiliations as one 
of the great figures in American history. It 
were not fitting that Yale men should meet 
on a day like this without a tribute to the 
name of Grover Cleveland.” 

At the same dinner Secretary Taft spoke 
as follows of the dead ex-President: 

“T join with your president in an expres- 
sion of sorrow, deep sorrow, at the death of 
Grover Cleveland. He was a great man and 
a great President. He had the highest. civic 
ideals, a rugged honesty, a high courage. 
These things make him now happy in his 
death. As he leaves the world he is revered, 
loved and respected by his countrymen. There 
is no more fitting place where a eulogium 
could be pronounced than in a meeting of Yale 
men imbued with the Yale spirit.” 

President Roosevelt, when he heard of 
Mr. Cleveland’s death, at once decided 
not to attend the college boat races at 
New London. Thousands of messages 
were received by Mrs. Cleveland. They 
came from all parts of the world. The 
funeral, on the afternoon of the 26th, 
was a very simple one. There was no 
military display, no sermon, no eulogy. 
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The pallbearers were Mayor McClellan, 
Paul Morton, E. C. Benedict, Richard 
Watson Gilder, President John H. Fin- 
ley, Prof. Paul Van Dyke, Dean Andrew 

West, Prof. John G. Hibben, Prof. 
lowed McClenahan, Archibald D. Rus- 
sell, Junius S. Morgan and Bayard 
Stockton. Four clergymen—the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, the Rev. Dr. William 
R. Richards, the Rev. Sylvester W. 
Beach and the Rev. Maitland V. Bartlett 
—took part in the services. Dr. Van 
Dyke read Wordsworth’s poem, “The 
Character of the Happy Warrior.” 
“Such a man was our friend,” said he at 
the end of it. In Princeton Cemetery 
Mr. Cleveland’s grave is by the side of 
his daughter Ruth’s. Among those pres- 
ent at the funeral were President Roose- 
velt, Governors Hughes, Fort and Hoke 
Smith, Chief Justice Fuller and eight of 
the surviving members of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinets. At all American em- 
bassies and legations the flag was half- 
masted, and at all military and naval 
stations there were salutes. On flagships 
guns were fired every half hour during 


the day, with a salute of forty-five guns 


at sunset. Among the tributes from 
abroad none was so notable as that of 
Brazil, whose President ordered his flag 
half-masted thruout the country, and had 
naval salutes fired. He also directed that 
three wreaths be sent to Princeton, one 
for the Brazilian nation, one for her Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and one for Am- 
bassador Nabuco. We can make only 
brief reference to the tributes of promi- 
nent Americans, in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned. Vice-President Fair- 
banks spoke of Mr. Cleveland as “the 
very best type of public servant and pri- 
vate citizen,’ whose “influence was al- 
ways for good.” Speaker Cannon called 
him “one of the greatest of our Presi- 
dents.” To Secretary Straus he was “one 
of the great fathers of the republic, a 
mighty giant of political righteousness.” 
Said Secretary Cortelyou: “I know of no 
man in our history more unflinching in 
the performance of what he believed to be 
his duty; no man realized more fully the 
ideal of an incorruptible public servant.” 
Mr. Bryan said: 

“He was one of the strongest characters 


known to the political world during the pres- 
ent generation. Like every commanding fig- 


ure, he had zealous supporters and earnest 
opponents, but those who differed from him 
were as ready as his warmest friends to con- 
cede to him the possession of elements of 
leadership to an extraordinary degree. He 
was deliberate in action, firm in conviction, 
and ever ready to accept responsibility for 
what he did. Few men have exerted a more 
positive influence upon those associated with 
them. We are not far enough from the period 
in which his work was done to measure ac- 
curately his place in history, but the qualities 
which made him great are a part of the na- 
tion’s heritage, and universal sorrow is felt at 
his death.” 


as 


Secretary Taft will go to Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs this week, 
and he intends to remain there 
until September ist. He was in New 
Haven the greater part of last week, be- 
ing a member of the Yale Corporation 
and of the Yale class whose thirtieth an- 
niversary meeting was held this year. On 
the 27th ult. he met the President at Oys- 
ter Bay, and it was expected that a chair- 
man for the national committee would 
then be chosen. But a decision was de- 
ferred until July 8th. It is reported that 
the place was offered to Secretary Loeb 
and declined by him. Mr. Loeb intends 
to engage in business after March 4th. 
Mr. Sherman, candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, on his way eastward from 
Chicago, was taken ill at the home of ex- 
Governor Herrick, in Cleveland. This was 
on the 22d ult., and on the following day 
he was placed in the hospital. For some 
days his condition caused much anxiety, 
but at the end of last week his physicians 
said he would be able to leave the hos- 
pital on July ist and might return to 
Utica on the 5th. At Mr. Bryan’s 
headquarters it is asserted that he has 
the support of at least 751 delegates, or 
79 more than the required two-thirds. 
The platform to be adopted by the Demo- 
cratic convention will probably be almost 
a repetition of the one made at the State 
convention in Nebraska. Theodore E. 
Bell, of California, will be the temporary 
chairman, and the permanent chairman- 
ship will ‘be held by Congressman Clay- 
ton, of Alabama. John Mitchell, ers 
decided that he will not enter the field 
of politics, declines the support of labor 
organizations for the Governorship in 
Illinois or the Vice-Presidency. 


National 
Politics 
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In the case of the Manila 
Paper and Fiber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, recently 
indicted in New York for violating the 
Anti-Trust law, the 23 companies that 
pleaded guilty, and one that had gone out 
of business, were fined last week only 
$2,000 each, because they had dissolved 
the combination and acknowledged their 
guilt. Action is still to be taken con- 
cerning one company, which may be 
found guilty of contempt of court in en- 
tering this combination, because it was 
one of the corporations bound by the 
order issued when the combination 
known as the General Paper Company 
was broken up by the Government in the 
Northwest, some time ago. This later 
combination was formed in September, 
1906. John Norris, who represents the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation in its investigation concerning the 
manufacture and sale of paper, says that 
the 25 companies at once reduced their 
output by about 22 per cent., and then, 
by successive additions, increased their 


Trusts in 
the Courts 


prices by $16 per ton, or about 40 per 


cent. His estimate of the amount taken 
from the public by the increase of price 
is $2,000,000. In an attempt to col- 
lect.the penalties imposed in Texas upon 
the Standard Oil Company (a little more 
than $6,000,000), the Attorney-General 
of that State has seized several million 
barrels of oil and much other property of 
companies said to be controlled by the 
Standard, and has garnisheed funds due 
to it in several places. Additional tes- 
timony was taken last week in the Gov- 
ernment’s suit for the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company. C. B. Morrison, 
who represents the Government in the 
proceedings, said that dissolution would 
cause a large reduction of the price of 
oil. The revival of competition would, 
in his opinion, reduce the price in many 
places by about 50 per cent. 


ed 


A decree was issued 
last week by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court 
forbidding the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company, its of- 
ficers, directors, agents or employees, to 
hold stock of the trolley roads in that 
State which were named in an informa- 


Railroad Topics 
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tion recently filed by Attorney-General 
Malone. The six named have their main 
terminals in Worcester and Springfield. 
The company has one year in which to 
dispose of the property. In its suit 
against the company, the Federal Gov- 
ernment alleges that the acquisition of 
these trolley roads (and others in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island) was a viola- 
tion of the Anti-Trust law. In San 
Francisco, on the 26th, the Southern Pa- 
cific was indicted (nineteen counts) by a 
Federal grand jury for paying rebates to 
the Nevada Pine Box and Lumber Com- 
pany, and the latter company was also in- 
dicted for receiving the unlawful con- 
cessions. The Toledo Ice and Coal 
Company has pleaded guilty on three 
counts of an indictment charging the ac- 
ceptance of rebates from the Ann Arbor 
Railroad Company and has paid a fine of 
$3,750. The Iowa Commission’s new 
classification of freight rates, going into 
effect on July 1st, makes a general but 
slight reduction. Exporters complain 
that high rates on grain from Chicago 
and Buffalo eastward are diverting the 
export trade from New York to Mon- 
treal, rates having recently been reduced 
on Canadian water and rail routes. They 
have asked for reductions on the routes 
to New York, but the railroad companies 
have declined to lower the rates. 


a 


Diplomatic relations 
between the United 
States and Venezuela 
were severed on the 23d by the with- 
drawal from Caracas of Jacob Sleeper, 
who has been chargé d'affaires since 
Minister Russell came to this country, 
some time ago. Under instructions from 
our Government, Mr. Sleeper, accom- 
panied by the military attaché of the 
legation, sailed from Porto Cabello on 
the gunboat “Marietta.” It is under- 
stood that our Government’s action was 
due to President Castro’s attitude con- 
cerning the pending claims of American 
corporations and citizens and to a convic- 
tion at Washington that it was unwise to 
risk the lives of our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in a plague-stricken country 
where they could be of no service. It is 
asserted that no further movement on 
our part is intended. Plague has spread 


Relations With 
Venezuela Severed 
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from La Guayra to Caracas, where there 
have been ten fatal cases, several of them 
in the heart of the city, where the deaths 
of three employees have closed a fash- 
ionable restaurant. According to Cas- 
tro’s decree, the disease was stamped out 
in Venezuela several weeks ago. Re- 
ports from Caracas say he has done very 
little to stay its progress. On the 27th 
his Government withdrew its suit against 
Ambrose H. Carner, receiver of the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Company 
for an accounting and approved his ac- 
counts. Some regard this as an indica- 
tion that Castro desires to conciliate our 
Government. 

J 

President Roosevelt 
recently sent a let- 
ter of encourage- 
ment to Rudolph Spreckels, the chief 
supporter of those who are prosecuting 
the “graft” conspirators in San Fran- 
cisco. Parts of it are as follows: 


The San Francisco 
Cases 


“Now and then you and Mr. Heney and 
the others who are associated with you must 
feel downhearted when you see men guilty 


of atrocious crimes who, for some cause or 
other, succeed in escaping punishment, and es- 
pecially when you see men of wealth, of high 
business and, in a sense, of high social stand- 
ing, banded together against you. My dear sir, 
I want you to feel that your experience is 
simply the experience of all of us who are 
engaged in this fight. There is no form of 
slander and wicked falsehood which will not 
as a matter of course be employed against all 
men engaged in such a struggle. 

“Now, I do hope that you and your col- 
leagues will treat all this bitterness with en- 
tire disregard. It is of small consequence to 
you or to any of us who are engaged in this 
work, whether men think well or ill of us 
personally; but it is of very great consequence 
that we should do the work without flinching, 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, with- 
out losing our good humor and common 
sense, without becoming angered and irritated 
to a degree that will in any way cause us to 
lose our heads. 

“You have heart-breaking difficulties with 
which to contend. You have to fight not only 
the banded powers of evil, but, alas! that it 
should be said, the supineness and indifference 
of many good men whose zealous support 
you had a right to feel you could rely upon. 
Do not be discouraged; don’t flinch. You are 
in a fight for plain decency—for the plain 
democracy of the people who believe in hon- 
esty and in fair dealing as between man and 
man. Do not become disheartened. Keep up 
the fight.” 


At the trial in Harrisburg, Pa., of 
the Capitol conspiracy cases, all the de- 


fendants were acquitted. In charging 
the jury, Judge Kunkel directed the ac- 
quittal of ex-Auditor General Snyder, 
ex-Treasurer Mathues and ex-Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings Shumaker. 
The jury also acquitted the remaining’ 
defendants, Congressman H. Burd Cas- 
sel and Architect Joseph M. Huston. 
M 

Revolutionists attacked 
two or three towns near 
the northeastern border 
of Mexico last week. At Viesca, in the 
State of Coahuila and about 100 miles 
from the Texas line, 300 of them, on the 
25th ult.,overcame all resistance, released 
the jail prisoners, and robbed the bank 
and post office. Several men were killed. 
On the following day a similar attack 
was made upon Las Vacas, which is 100 
miles north of Viesca and on the Mexi- 
can bank of the Rio Grande, near Del 
Rio, Tex. There was sharp fighting at 
the custom house and the garrison’s bar- 
racks. The revolutionists were repulsed, 
and it is said that forty of them were 
killed. Troops were promptly sent to 
the disturbed district. On the 27th 
fifty revolutionists were captured near 
Las Vacas and 1,000 guns secreted by 
them were found in a cave. It is asserted 
by the Mexican Government that those 
who made the attacks are bandits, but 
there is evidence that they were organ- 
ized revolutionists directed by leaders 
living in Texas. A revolutionary junta 
was established some months ago in 
Austin, and a revolutionary paper has 
been published there. Eleven Mexicans 
said to be revolutionists have been arrest- 
ed at El Paso. Some of them had letters 
from Villareal, the revolutionist leader, 
the extradition of whom Mexico has 
sought. Our Government has taken 
steps for the enforcement of the neutral- 
ity laws. Marshal’s deputies, sheriff’s 
deputies and Texas Rangers are patrol- 
ling the American bank of the Rio 
Grande. 


Revolutionists 
in Mexico 


as 


On the Thames course at 
College Races New London, last week, 
Harvard won two of the 
boat races, and one of these was the great 
race of the meeting. Yale won easily 
and by three lengths the contest for four- 
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oared crews. The race for freshmen 
eights went to Harvard by two lengths. 
At the finish the winners were so ex- 
hausted as to be near collapse. In the 
university eight-oared race, on the 25th, 
Yale’s stroke fell in the boat from ex- 
haustion in the third mile and was taken 
away by a launch. Another member of 
the crew was disabled for a time, but 
seven men drove the boat to the finish. 
Harvard led by about 34 minutes, but 
Yale’s time was not officially recorded. 
Harvard has also won two of the series 
of three games of baseball with Yale. In 
the intercollegiate regatta on the Hud- 
son, on the 27th, most of the glory was 
won by Syracuse University, whose oars- 
men were victors in the four - mile race 
for university eights and the two - mile 
race for university fours. Cornell led 
in the race for freshmen eights, with 
Syracuse second. The long race was a 
fine one. At the end of the first three 
niles the five boats (Syracuse, Columbia, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin) 
were nearly abreast. Syracuse won by 
only fifteen feet, and Columbia (second) 
was only a length in advance of Cornell. 


& 


Upon information 
said to have been 
given by _ the 
Cuban Minister at Washington, Treasury 
Department agents recently seized boxes 
containing 10,000 rounds of ammunition, 
a part of the cargo of the Ward Line 
steamship “Seguranca,” which was about 
to sail from New York to Cuban ports. 
These boxes, whose contents were mis- 
represented by labels indicating that they 
were pianos and other merchandise, had 
been consigned to Santiago. It is assert- 
ed that the ammunition was to be used 
there by revolutionists. Reports from 
Governor Magoon and from Washing- 
ton say, however, that there is no indi- 
cation of revolt in any part of the island. 

Governor Magoon was recently in- 
structed by the War Department to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the aque- 
duct at Cienfuegos under the Reilly 
contract. The Cuban Supreme Court, 
however, has decided that the action of 
the Cienfuegos Council, in rescinding 
this contract, was legal. Owing to the 
attitude of the people of Cienfuegos, no 
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decree ordering construction will be 
issued until after the municipal elections. 

In Porto Rico the Supreme Court 
has confirmed the sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment in the case of Julio Aybar, 
editot of the organ of the Federation of 
Labor. It had been held that Aybar was 
guilty of libel in attacks upon judges and 
courts. 

& 


The troubles in Persia have va- 
rious causes. In the first place, 
there is the general unrest in 
Asia, beginning with the uprising of the 
Empire of Japan, which proves that an 
Asiatic Power can be the match in both 
civilization and war for a Eur6pean. 
Then there is the example of Russia in 
inaugurating a constitution and establish- 
ing a Duma; for if Japan and Russia can 
have a Parliament, why not Persia? 
With this is the general awakening in the 
Moslem world, seeking to meet modern 
political and intellectual conditions. And, 
finally, the agreement between Great 
Britain and Russia, by which the two 
Powers have divided their interests in 
Persia, so that the northern shall be as- 
signed to Russia for exploitation and the 
southeastern to Great Britain, has awak- 
ened fear and hostility among the peo- 
ple of Persia. They do not see in it a 
protection of Persia from aggression by 
either nation, but a step toward absorp- 
tion. There has been great disturbance 
in Persia for the past two or three years, 
and it is said that 30,000 people have 
been killed in that time. Two years ago 
the Shah, who is a weak and irresolute 
man, granted the people a Parliament, 
called a Mejliss. This was demanded by 
the priests, who seemed to be the leaders 
of revolutionary opinion. But there 
grew up a difference between the Shah 
and the Mejliss, and there were succes- 
sive changes of the Ministry, the Mejliss 
charging the Ministers with using arbi- 
trary power. A list was drawn up of the 
breaches of the constitution, and the 
Shah was asked to correct them and re- 
store confidence. But he declared him- 
self the friend of the constitution and 
charged the leaders in the Mejliss with 
conspiring against the throne. The great 
majority of the people have apparently 
been with the Mejliss and against the 
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Shah; but the latter had organized a 
strong body of Cossacks, after the Rus- 
sian style, and commanded by Russian 
officers. So it seemed that the Shah was 
in sympathy with Russia, and it was 
even charged that it was Russian money 
that had paid the cost of arming the Cos- 
sacks. This naturally did not please the 
people, who were suspicious already of 
both Russia and Great Britain, and the 
disturbances extended over a large part 
of Persia, particularly in the north and at 
Tabriz, and some Russians were attack- 
ed, but the Shah made haste to make 
what reparation he could. When the 
Shah sent his soldiers to the Parliament 
House to arrest those leaders whom he 
charged with conspiracy the Mejliss re- 
fused, and the crowds about the building 
and on the neighboring roofs fired upon 
them and a bomb was thrown and sev- 
eral soldiers killed. Then the Cossacks 
attacked the Parliament House itself and 
when resisted cannonaded it, destroying 
it, and it is said that hundreds of the 
crowd and of the soldiers were killed. 
Many of those threatened or who feared 
arrest fled to the various embassy 
grounds, but the German Minister re- 
fused to receive them. Three of the 
leaders of the Mejliss were on a commit- 
tee to confer with the Shah, but were 
held, notwithstanding they had been in- 
vited to meet him, and were hanged. 
Not only was the Parliament House 
bombarded, but the mosque attached to 
it, and, one after another, the residences 
of leading men, where it was thought 
that some might have taken refuge, and 
these buildings were looted by the Cos- 
sacks and the populace. This show of 
force by the Shah seems to have quieted, 
or controlled, the situation, for the popu- 
lar party is lacking in ammunition, and 
the Shah has required that all shall give 
up their arms on pain of death, and mar- 
tial law has been proclaimed, and the 
Russian general of the Cossacks has full 
control. The Shah has dissolved the 
Mejliss, but declares that he will have 
new elections in two months. As in Rus- 
sia, the autocratic ruler has gained the 
victory by means of his Cossacks, and he 
proposes to have a more yielding Mejliss. 
While he thus has at present full control 
in Teheran, it is by no means certain that 
such is the fact in uther portions of Per- 
sia. Great Britain and Russia both as- 





sert that they will not interfere with the 
internal affairs in Persia, but there is 
not a little dissatisfaction in England 
with the working of the treaty which 
gives Russia so free a hand in the north- 
ern portion and so much influence in Te- 
heran. Meanwhile there is further trou- 
ble in the Nestorian region of Urumia, 
which is invaded by the Kurds from Tur- 
key, aided by Turkish troops, which have 
taken possession of territory in dispute 
between Persia and Turkey. Even 
Urumia has been in great danger from 
the Kurds, and the American mission- 
aries have appealed to the Powers con- 
cerned to keep the peace. It is said that 
Turkey has agreed to withdraw her sol- 
diers just over the disputed border. 
Among the incidents that have created 
concern is the suicide of an aunt of the 
Shah. Her husband had been arrested 
and severely flogged, and her house 
bombarded and looted. The act of the 
Shah in putting soldiers in front of the 
British Embassy, with orders to arrest 
any one going in for protection or going 
out, has given occasion to a strong Brit- 
ish protest against the insult. The sym- 
pathy of Great Britain seems to be with 
the revolutionists, and that of Russia 
with the Shah. By the last report fight- 
ing is renewed at Tabriz, and the mob 
has plundered the arsenal and secured 


arms. 
& 


During the past week 
Prime Minister Clem- 
enceau’s Ministry nar- 
rowly escaped defeat. The question 
whether the country should purchase the 
Western Railway has been for a long 
while before the Senate, and the critical 
vote supported the Government by a ma- 
jority of only three. Clemenceau, who 
never lacks courage, made it a question 
of confidence, and said: 

“We have taken power for a time and we 
have chosen reforms which seem to_respond 
to the ideas of justice and liberty. The pur- 
chase of the Western Railway gives the state 
security against abuses by companies. It is 
said there are Senators here who are desirous 
of voting against the purchase who would be 
unwilling to cause our fall from power. We 
cannot give them satisfaction without weaken- 
ing our dignity and authority. If you believe 
negotiations can effect anything vote in all lib- 
erty. Whatever may have been said you are 
free. I exercise no pressure.” 


Clemenceau’s 
Narrow Victory 


He derided the idea that the state could 
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not manage the Western Railway. The 
state already, he~said, manages 4,000 
kilometers, and why not 9,000 as well? 
It manages all great public services, and 
why not this railway? He did not de- 
fend this as a measure for Socialism, but 
for the public interest, so that the state 
can make its will felt in these great 
organizations. In taking possession of 
the Western Railway it will be able to 
make other companies accept its reforms 
as to wages and hours of labor. There 
is a report of reverses to French troops 
in Senegal, on the west coast of Africa, 
and it is said that two detachments of 
soldiers, one of 32 and the other of 47 
men, were destroyed. The increased 


number of murders has led a parlia- 
mentary commission to revise its report 
on the abolition of the death penalty. By 
a vote of eight to two it has revoked its 
decision, and will recommend the reten- 
tion of the death penalty, 

& 


The meeting of the Pan-An- 
glican Congress in London has 
been the event of the past 
week, meeting in Albert Hall. At the 
session at which sociological questions 
were discussed the speakers, with one 
exception, all tended toward Socialist 
views, and the idle rich were roundly 
scored. Among the speakers were Mr. 
McBee, editor of The Churchman, of 
this city, the Bishop of Utah, and the 
Rev. C. B. Wilmer, of Atlanta. The ses- 
sions closed with a thanksgiving service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a procession 
of over two hundred bishops and arch- 
bishops, in their rich robes, who marched 
two by two up the center aisle and laid 
‘on the altar gifts from their dioceses 
amounting to $1,666,040. The birth- 
day of King Edward was celebrated with 
the usual list of honors. Four peers 
were created. The names that interest 
Americans include those of J. J. Duveen, 
the art dealer, who has given $200,000 
for a building to hold the Turner paint- 
ings, made a knight, and the same honor 
to J. A. H. Murray, editor of the Oxford 
Dictionary. The marriage of the 
daughter of our Ambassador, Whitelaw 
Reid, to the Hon. John Hubert Ward, 
has been the social event of the week. 
The King and Queen and all the diplo- 
mats were present, and after the wed- 


English 
Events 


ding there was a grand reception at Dor- 
chester House. The new patent law 
requires that foreigners who are allowed 
patents in Great Britain must manufac- 
ture patented goods in that country. This 
shows already great results, altho the 
law does not go into effect until July 28. 
German and American firms are either 
opening factories on British soil, or 
make agreements with British firms to 
manufacture on royalties. It has result- 
ed in the employment of many thousand 
workmen, and it is estimated that it has * 
secured the investment of no less than 
$125,000,000 for the manufacture of arti- 
cles formerly made abroad. 
Js 

M. Henri Lemoine, who 
bia — has been on trial in Paris 

cme for obtaining money on 
false pretenses, claiming to be able to 
make diamonds, has reached the end of 
his career and ran away when he could 
fool the public no more. It has been the 
sensation of Europe, and he has been 
called the modern alchemist. Papers re- 
ceived by mail tell us that the magistrate 
who has been dealing with this case in- 
formed M. Lemoine that Sir Julius 
Wernher, his accuser, would be in Paris 
on the 17th, and summoned him to meet 
his prosecutor, bringing the diamond for 
the manufacture of which he had been 
let out on bail. Sir Julius Wernher and 
Mr. Feldenheimer, with their counsel and 
various witnesses, were at the rendez- 
vous, but the party waited in vain for 
M. Lemoine. He had gone away and a 
warrant for his arrest was issued. There 
had been no effort to exercise surveil- 
lance over him, and his whereabouts were 
unknown. Thereupon the magistrate 
entered his cabinet with the above-men- 
tioned gentlemen and took out the sealed 
formula for making diamonds, which 
read somewhat as follows: 

“T, the undersigned, Henri Lemoine, declare 
that to make artificial diamonds, it is sufficient 
to employ the following process: (1) Take a 
furnace; (2) take some powdered sugar car- 
bon; (3) place the carbon in a crucible; (4) 
place the crucible in the furnace and raise the 
temperature from 1,700° to 1,800° Centigrade in 
order to obtain crystallization; (5) when this 
high temperature has been attained, apply 
pressure to the cover of the crucible. The 
diamonds will then be made, and it remains 
only to take them out.” 


All scientific people allow that this adds 
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nothing to what was before known, and 
that M. Lemoine had no secret process, 
but was one of those impostors who occa- 
sionally make great pretensions and de- 
fraud credulous millionaires. 

ef 


It was expected that 
the British expedition to 
Lhasa in 1904 would be 
promptly followed by the opening of the 
Forbidden Land to trade, but the inter- 
- national complications which that action 
precipitated have been difficult to 
straighten out. At last, however, a com- 
mercial treaty has been signed in Cal- 
cutta by the representatives of the Brit- 
ish, the Chinese and the Tibetan govern- 
ments, for the purpose of opening the 
markets of Tibet to the trade of India. 
The new treaty and the negotiations 
which led up to it have had the curious 
effect of increasing the power of China 
over Tibet. At the time of the British 
invasion the Grand Lama of Lhasa was 
practically independent, for the Chinese 
Resident or Amban had little real influ- 
ence in the affairs of the country. But 


Anglo-Tibetan 
Trade Treaty 


the attempt to negotiate directly with 
Tibet was resented and prevented by 
China, and according to the present 
treaty the Chinese Government obtains 
control of the points of vantage gained 
by the British expedition. The telegraph 
line and the rest-houses built by the 


British on the route from the Indian 
frontier to Gyangtse are to be taken over 
and maintained by the Chinese. 


od 


The Russian Govern- 
ment has in view a 
plan to relieve Jews 
from some of their disabilities regarding 
the Pale, to which they are confined. 
This was one of the subjects discussed 
between King Edward and the Czar at 
their late meeting. The Minister of 
Public Instruction has expelled all wo- 
men students from the nine universities 
of Russia A deputation of the Duma 
visited Minister Stolypin to protest 
against various iron, steel and other 
trusts that have begun organizations. M. 
Stolypin promised that their views 
should receive consideration. An ap- 
propriation of $42,500,000 for naval ex- 
penditures is assured, of which $5,500,- 
000 is to lay down four battleships. 


Various Matters 


A bitter strike is in progress at Parma, 
where 50,000 peasants demand _ better 
wages from the farmers. The latter 
have armed themselves. to protect their 
“blacklegs” who are working the fields. 
The strikers have barricaded the streets 
and destroyed the lamps, so that the city 
is in darkness. The censor has stopt de- 
tails, which are therefore hard to get. 
The same action is taken by the censor 
at the Calabrian village of Olivadi, where 
there has been a bad fight with the 
troops, following a demonstration 
against the authorities for neglect to 
carry out the arrangements planned to 
rebuild after the earthquake. In 
Portugal the parliamentary commission 
has been reporting on the improper ad- 
vances of funds from the treasury to 
members of the royal family. One ex- 
ample is of an official who has drawn ad- 
vance salary sufficient for a hundred 
years. The report led to a violent de- 
bate in the Chamber of Deputies, in 
which Deputy Braga had a wordy en- 
counter with Finance Minister Espre- 
gueira and challenged him to a duel. The 
uproar was such that the President was 
compelled to adjourn the Chamber until 
June 30th. Friends intervened, and the 
duel will not be fought. The advances 
to the court and its friends amount to 
$11,000,000, and led to a monster Repub- 
lican meeting on Sunday last, when 
sneeches were made urging that King 
Manuel should abdicate and the discred- 
ited monarchy come to an end. Resolu- 
tions to that effect were past with enthu- 
siasm. By steady progress the pre- 
tender to the throne of Morocco, Mulai 
Hafid, is gaining strength. He has 
actual possession of Mekinez, Alkazar, 
Tetuan, and the capital itself, Fez; while 
Abdul Aziz has scarcely any troops left, 
and is practically a fugitive under the 
shadow of French arms. If Mulai Hafid 
does not hold any of the ports, that is 
because they are held by French cruisers. 
The French are very careful not to give 
any technical advantage to Mulai Hafid, 
but probably the succession of a strong 
man would help them. At Fez, Mulai 
Hafid found the palace filled with all 
sorts of Western goods that had been 
purchased, but never used, and he is said 
to have destroyed all, even to the electric 
lamps. He has been proclaimed Sultan 
at Tetuan. 





The Great American Fleet 


BY L. H. BAILEY 


Director oF CoRNELL COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
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HE great fleet with its sixteen bat- 
T tleships and about a dozen auxili- 
aries and torpedo boats is now 
sailing around the world. It is a source 
of pride and center of interest for some 
millions of persons. We regard this cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe as a great 
achievement, and we dwell on the power 


and perfection that these great ships ex- 


press. More than 12,700 enlisted men 
are on the ships. Nearly 350,000 indi- 
cated horse-power is represented in them. 
They will plow the seas and will carry 
the flag to leading ports of the world. 

As these ships are about to plow across 
the Pacific, some ten million implements 
drawn by beasts and held by men are 
turning out to plow and till the fields; 
and twenty million horse-power is in- 
volved in the operation. More than ten 
millions of persons are directly engaged 
in the tilling work that these implements 
represent. In every corner of our coun- 
try the plows are at work turning fur- 
rows during the year that, if placed end 
to end, would be equivalent to seventeen 
round trips to Mars, or some 70,000 cir- 
cumnavigations of the earth. This is the 
great American fleet. 

The significant thing about this fleet 
is the fact that all the men are captains 
and all are certain of victory. Every 
plow is officered by a man whose one aim 
is to make the earth more fruitful. These 
men wage a silent warfare, without press 
notices or much concern of their neigh- 
bors, with no expectation of glorification, 
and even without much consciousness on 


Epitor oF “ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICUL- 


ETC. 


their own part that they are of any par- 
ticular consequence to the world.. They 
are doing a plain work, because it is their 
part to do it; and they are doing it well, 
with no thought of any reward or profit 
other than what they earn. 

These persons are not much in evi- 
dence. This is important: they are not 
working for honor or acclaim. They are 
remote. This also is important: they are 
near the sources. 

The memorable conference of the Gov- 
ernors has left us with a new apprecia- 
tion of the importance of our natural re- 
sources and the necessitv of saving them. 
Much was said about the development of 
water power, the preventing of land ero- 
sion, the importance of governmental 
regulation of forests. A number of the 
Governors declared that they would ap- 
point forest commissions on their return; 
this may be of value in some cases, but 
of itself it is not likely to accomplish 
much. The man who stands at the 
sources is the one on whom we must in 
the end depend for any work of preser- 
vation. The instincts of the settled farm- 
er are all for preservation and better- 
ment, not for exploitation or sales of 
stocks: he is the natural conservator of 
the native resources of the earth. 

There are many persons who are wait- 
ing to know what forces the great con- 
ference will set in motion to reach and 
quicken the man at the sources; that is, 
how we are to get to the real bottom of 
the question. It was most interesting to 
follow the discussions on the means of 
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developing water power ; the Mississippi, 
Niagara, and other great streams were 
mentioned. This development, of course, 
is necessary. But rivers are not born as 
rivers. They originate from a little lake 
in the mountains and a rill in a forest 
and a spring in the pasture lot. To a 
great extent, they originate or are sup- 
plied from sources on some man’s land. 
This man has the first use of the water. 
Every farm supplies something to the 
rivers. Many of them supply living 
lakes and streams. There are more than 
five millions of farms in the United 
States. Every good farm will in time 
have its own mechanical power.- Much 
of it will be water power. When the 
farmer develops his water power, he will 
also protect his stream or spring. On all 
accounts, it is more important that we 
develop small power on a million farms 
than that we organize power companies 
or harness Niagara. 

The great American fleet sets sail ev- 
ery spring. It is getting larger. It stays 
at home. It represents all the activities 
of its regions. It is as native as the 
trees. It must be reckoned with continu- 
ously. Its tracks would extend around 
the world 200 times every day. The 
smallest variations in its movements are 
reflected in all the important business in 
the nation. 

Our natural resources. are of three 
kinds: those of the mining order, the 


supply of which we can prolong only by- 


saving; those growing directly or indi- 
rectly out of the earth or sea, as all for- 
ests and other crops and all animals, the 
supply of which may not only be con- 
served, but may be greatly increased ; the 
streams and lakes, the control of which 
depends very directly on the crop-cover 
of the earth. 

Probably no man really appreciates the 
marvelous fecundity of the earth. The 
extent and variety of the stuff that grows 
out of it every year surpasses all imag- 
ination. One acre of good wheat yields 
about 200 miles of straw. It yields also 
some twenty million kernels, each one 
complete in its intricate microscopic 
structure. How to secure these yields 
and at the same time to increase the pro- 
ducing power of the earth, is the great 
problem of mankind, 


In the last analysis, the utilization of 
the powers of the earth depends on the 
man who raises the crops, whether of 
forests or cotton or wheat. The solution 
of the problem is to reach this man. 
This man is coming to a new sense of his 
responsibilities. We often say that the 
farmer iceds all the people. He must do 
more than this: he must leave his part of 
the earth’s surface in more productive 
condition than when he received it. This 
he will accomplish by a better under- 
standing of the powers of the soil and 
the means of conserving them, for every 
well managed soil should grow richer 
rather than poorer ; and, speaking broad- 
ly, the farm should have within itself the 
power of perpetuating itself. The en- 
richment of land by the mere purchase of 
mined fertilizers—which is transporta- 
tion, or the exploitation of one place for 
the benefit of another—will not accom- 
plish this. Every young man going on 


the old farm should feel that he has prac- 
tically a new farm to begin on; and ev- 
ery good farm should pay for itself, 


buildings and all, in every generation of 
men, wherever the farm may be. A farm 
youth, as well as any other youth, should 
be able to start anew, if he wants to, 
even though he does not go West. 

It is not only important to farming, 
but absolutely essential to the nation, that 
the man at the sources be reached. The 
farther removed the man, the nearer the 
sources he is likely to be, and the greater 
may be the necessity of reaching him. 
We must not overlook any man. 

Goverament can go into farming—that 
is, into forest farming—on its own ac- 
count, and this it must do. But the one 
great thing that government can do for 
the man on the land, that it does not do 
for all men, is to increase his sense of re- 
sponsibility to the land and to give him 
power to use the land. This is education 
by means of agriculture—using the word 
agriculture broadly for man’s occupa- 
tional contact with the surface of the 
earth. This is the real solution of the 
problem of the saving and increasing of 
our natural resources. ‘This lies beyond 
and behind all commissions and conven- 
tions. Perhaps the commissions and 
conventions will help to bring this about 
more rapidly. 


Jrwaca, N. Y. 
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BRING cypress, rosemary and rue 

For him who kept his rudder true; 
Who held to right the people’s will, 
And for whose foes we love him still. 








A man of Plutarch’s marble mold, 
Of virtues strong and manifold, 
Who spurned the incense of the hour, 
And made the nation’s weal his dower. 


Grover Cleveland 


BY JOEL BENTON 
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His sturdy, rugged sense of right 
Put selfish purpose out of sight; 
Slowly he thought, but long and well, 
With temper imperturbable. 


Bring cypress, rosemary and rue 

For him who kept his rudder true; 

Who went at dawn to that high star 

Where Washington and Lincoln are! 
PoucHKeepsigz, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland 


BY EVERETT P. WHEELER 


{Mr. Wheeler is a lawyer in active practice in New York City, who has felt it a duty 


to give part of his time to unofficial public service. 


He was one of the Committee of the 


Civil Service Reform Association’ who drafted the Pendleton bill, and the bill establishing 
the merit system in the service of the State and cities of New York. From 1881 to 1897 he 
was chairman of the executive committee of that association, and was brought into frequent 
association with Mr. Cleveland, not only while the Reform bill was pending in the New 
York Legislature, and various amendments to it were under consideration in 1884, but also 
during Mr. Cleveland’s Presidential terms. During the Presidential campaign of 1888 he 
ws chairman of the Tariff Reform Committee of the Reform Club of this city. He became 
president of that club in 1889, and during the whole tariff campaign, which went on ac- 
tively from that period until 1894, he was brought into constant association with Mr. Cleve- 
land in dealing with the subject of the tariff. At a later date he was a member of the 
Committee on Sound Currency of the Reform Club, of which Charles S. Fairchild was 
chairman. He was one of the delegation sent to Chicago by the Reform Club in 1892 
to urge the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, and took an active part in the joint debates there, 


mentioned in his article-—EprrTor.] 


HE Lord Almighty gave to 
; Grover Cleveland the opportunity 
to become the leader in campaigns 
for three essential reforms—civil service, 
tariff, currency. In every instance he 
rose to the situation, and led the hosts 
of righteousness with unflinching cour- 
age and unfailing devotion. 

His remarkable career is typical of one 
of the best sides of our political institu- 
tions. The son of a country clergyman, 
brought up religiously, accustomed from 
earliest childhood to the simplicity and 
self-denial that small incomes compel, he 
acquired at an early age faith, courage, 
capacity for persistent and unwearied 
labor. Many a night at the Executive 
Mansion he spent in the consideration of 


papers that came officially before him, 
and saw the sun rise over the Capitol be- 
fore his task was completed. His power 
to do this, the conscientious fidelity with 
which he did it, he learned in a country 
home and.at a humble fireside. 

His enemies often accused him of deal- 
ing in commonplaces. It is true that he’ 
frequently had occasion to restate in 
a plain and simple manner some of those 
elementary principles that we all recog- 
nize when we hear them, but which are 
so often forgotten in practice. The char- 
acteristic of the man was that he meant 
them and lived up to them. What in so 
many public men is a glittering gener- 
ality to him was a rule of life. He was 
frequently a disappointment to. poli- 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH MR. CLEVELAND WAS BORN. CALDWELL, N. J. 


ticians ; but his loyalty to his convictions 
of duty won for him the confidence of the 
plain people of this country. 

Civil Service Reform.—Dix and Til- 
den had made the people of New York 
familiar with Governors of high charac- 
ter and unblemished conduct, who were 


leaders of men. When he who had been 
chosen Mayor of Buffalo as a reform 
candidate was in 1880 elected to be their 
successor, our people had before them a 
high standard of official life. Yet in no 
State had the practice been more sys- 
tematic of using appointments to public 
office as a reward for political activity. 
The evils of this system of appointment 
had long been the subject of condemna- 
tion by citizens of both pafties and by 
leading statesmen. The death of a Presi- 
dent at the hands of an office seeker was 
an object lesson that impressed our -peo- 
ple more than a hundred arguments. 

It led directly to the enactment of the 
Pendleton bill; which was the first Fed- 
eral Civil Service law. Immediately the 
friends of civil service reform brought 
forward a bill introducing that system in 


the State of New York. This was one 
of the first important public measures 
that Mr. Cleveland prominently advo- 
cated. He signed the act of 1883, and 
prescribed the first rules for the applica- 
tion of the merit system to the civil ser- 
vice of the State. Of this reform he was 
ever afterward a consistent friend. 
During his second administration the 
system of appointment for merit, to be 
ascertained by competitive examination, 
was extended to embrace 84,230 -posi- 
tions in the public service. Practically 
almost all of the places in the employ of 
the Government, except postmasters of 
the fourth class, were brought under the 
operation of the merit system. 
Tariff.—During Mr. Cleveland’s first 
administration the country was prosper- 
ous, business was active. The then ex- 
isting tariff, which had been framed by 
Congress upon the report of a tariff 
commission, yielded a revenue far more 
than enough for the expenses of the 
Government; and the result was a con- 
stantly increasing surplus. The Govern- 
ment exhausted its power to purchase 
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outstanding bonds; and in the summer 
and fall of 1887 the locking up of money 
in the Treasury, and the stringency in 
the money market of which this was. the 
partial cause, gave rise to grave appre- 
hension. Thus brought face to face 
with a condition which actually required 
legislation, the President sent to Con- 
gress the famous tariff message of 1887. 
To use his own expression: 

“Unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation. 
The surplus revenue now remaining in the 
Treasury not only furnishes conclusive proof 
of unjust taxation, but its existence consti- 
tutes a separate and independent menace to 
the prosperity of the people.” 


The tariff bill which was introduced 
into Congress and reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, of which Mr. 
Mills was chairman, provided for a re- 
duction of the duties upon many articles 
imported and put many raw materials 
upon the free list. It did not, 
however, become a law; and _ in 


November, 1888, a Republican Presi- 
dent and Congress were elected who rap- 
idly disposed of the surplus by passing 
a bill which increased the rates of duty 


on many” articles, but diminished the 
revenue of the country, because of the 


. 13 


check upon imports which it produced 
and because also of the repeal of the 
duty upon raw sugar. 

At the same time the expenditures 
were. increased, particularly those ‘for 
pensions, and during the administration 
of President Harrison this surplus was 
converted into a deficit. 

The change in public opinion during 
the administration of President Harri- 
son elected a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1890, and re-elected Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. In 1893, for the first 
time since the War, the President and 
both houses of Congress were of the 
Democratic party, and a tariff bill was 
enacted which certainly was very far 
from a free trade measure, but which 
reduced materially many of the rates of 
duty of the McKinley bill. The bill was 
amended in the Senate by increasing the 
rates of duty on many articles and by 
putting back in the dutiable schedules 
some of those, notably iron ore, which the 
bill as it came from the House, had 
placed upon the free list. Moreover, the 
Senate amendments were favorable to 
the great sugar refining interest of this 


country, which is largely under the con- 
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trol of a trust, and the bill for these rea- 
sons failed to receive the approval of the 
President. He allowed it to become a 
law without his signature. From the 
standpoint of the tariff reformer it was 
a great improvement upon the McKinley 
Bill. Cleveland’s refusal to sign it was 
characteristic. It was put distinctly on 
the ground that he could not approve the 
methods which had been resorted to in 
the Senate to amend the bill in the in- 
terest of special industries or particular 
favorites, and that he would not sanction 
them by signing the bill, even tho he con- 
sidered it on the whole to be an improve- 
ment upon the existing system. 

Currency.—Meanwhile, another ques- 
tion had arisen which attracted public 
attention to an even greater degree than 
the tariff. 

During the administration of Mr. 
Harrison a bill was passed, known as the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, which 
provided for the compulsory purchase by 
the Government of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, and the issue of paper 
in payment for it. The Government, in 
the same act, pledged itself to maintain 





the parity of the two. metals at the ratio 
of sixteen to one.. But our creditors 
abroad and American holders of ac- 
cumulated property began to fear that 
it would be impossible to keep this 
pledge. The silver coinage partisans 
continued their agitation. American se- 
curities were constantly returned from 
Europe to be sold. Mortgages were 
called in. A gradual but steady drain 
upon the resources of the country ensued. 
When Mr. Cleveland took office in 
March, 1893, he had to confront a busi- 
ness situation very different from that 
which existed when he became President 
in 1883,-or left that great office in 1887. 
The Treasury reserve was steadily dimin- 
ishing. It had been given even a nomi- 
nal existence only by a change in Treas- 
ury accounts which brought into the reck- 
oning all the small change in the Gov- 
ernment till, and treated the fund for the 
redemption of national bank notes as an 
asset instead of a liability. Bankers and 
merchants were failing. Gold was-no 
longer paid into the Treasury, which was 
receiving almost all its dues in silver and 
paper, and it became evident that unless 
a speedy change should be made in our 
financial system the pledge of the Act of 
1890, to maintain the parity of the two 
metals, would be dishonored, and the 
Government would be compelled to re- 
deem its obligations only in discredited 
silver coin or irredeemable paper. 

Mr. Cleveland was one of our first 
prominent public men to take decided 
ground upon this subject. In February, 
1891, while many were led astray by the 
apparent popularity of free silver coinage, 
he wrote that memorable letter to the 
president 6f the Reform Club, which was 
read at the Cooper Union mass meeting. 
In this letter he said: 

“If we have developed an unexpected ca- 
pacity for the assimilation of a largely in- 
creased volume of this currency, and even if 
we have demonstrated the usefulness of such 
an increase, other conditions fall far short of 
insuring us against disaster, if, in the present 
situation, we enter upon the dangerous and 
reckless experiment of free, unlimited and in- 
dependent silver coinage.” 

This letter came like a clarion call, 
arousing those who were disheartened by 
the cowardice of many of our public men 
and the aggressive onset of the free sil- 
ver advocates. Probably no letter to a pub- 
lic meeting ever produced a more marked 
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effect." There were those who warned Mr. 
Cleveland that if he sent the letter it 
would probably be fatal to any hope he 
might entertain of a renomination for the 
Presidency. He was unmindful of these 
suggestions, which did deter some other 
men from taking the same manly and 
courageous stand, and he satisfied our 
people that on this subject, as well as on 
that of the tariff, he had the courage of 
his convictions. 

The silver agitation went on; leading 
men in both parties espoused the cause 
of free silver coinage, and it is not sur- 
prising that in both political platforms for 
the campaign of 1892 a certain degree of 
tion in the platform of a pledge 

Nevertheless the conservative men in 
the Democratic party secured the inser- 
tion in the platform of a pledge 
“to insure the maintenance of the parity of 
the two metals, and the equal power of every 
dollar at all times in the markets and in pay- 
ment of debts; and we demand that all paper 
currency shall.be kept at par with and redeem- 
able in such coin.” 

Persistently thruout his second ad- 
ministration Mr. Cleveland fulfilled the 


pledge of the Act of Congess of 1890, 
which was repeated in the platform on 


which he was elected. The distrust in 
the power of the Government to do this, 
and the continuance of the agitation for 
the free coinage of silver, intensified by 
the fact that a majority of the Senate 
favored the latter policy, not only im- 
paired the reserve of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, which, since the resumption 
of specie payments, it had been our de- 
clared policy to maintain in gold in the 
Treasury for the redemption of Govern- 
ment paper, but brought the stock of 
gold coin on the twelfth of February, 
1894, more than a million dollars below 
the outstanding gold certificates. At this 
time, therefore, there was not gold 
enough in the Treasury to pay these out- 
standing gold certificates, and we had 
none at all with which to pay the United 
States notes, amounting to $347,681,016, 
not to speak of the coin notes, amounting 
to $152,584,417, which had been issued 
under the Sherman Act of 1890. Includ- 
ing the gold bullion in the Treasury, the 
net reserve against over four hundred and 
fifty millions of paper in circulation, and 
payable on demand, was only $41,340,- 
ist. During the ten weeks previous to 
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this date our own people had drawn out 
in gold from the United States Treasury, 
exclusive of that which was exported, 
$43,933,913. The rate at which gold was 
going out was rapidly increasing. If 
something had not been done to prevent 
the draft, the whole amount in the Treas- 
ury would have disappeared within a 
month, and the Government would have 
had nothing with which to pay its or- 
dinary debts but silver dollars and paper 
promises, which would have been dis- 
credited as soon as issued. 

Here was a situation enough to daunt 
the most courageous. The free silver 
sentiment in Congress, the violence of 
party feeling in some and personal pique 
in others, combined to prevent that body 
from authorizing the sale of bonds spe- 
cifically payable in gold, which would 
have saved the people $16,000,000, or of 
any bonds different in form from those 
which had been authorized by an old act, 
past at a time when rates of interest were 
higher and ill-adapted to meet the re- 
quirements of the situation. However, 
the power which did exist proved ade- 
quate to the emergency. Bonds author- 
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ONE OF MR. CLEVELAND’S LAST PHOTOGRAPHS. 
On the porch of his Princeton home. 








DETROIT, MICH, 

ized by the old act were sold.. Gold to 
the amount. of $65,000,000 was pur- 
chased with them, and the great banking 
houses who sold the gold to the Govern- 
ment agreed to exert 

“all financial influence and make all legitimate 
efforts to. protect the Treasury of the United 
States against. the withdrawals of gold, pend- 
ing the complete performance of this contract.” 
Had it not been for this contract the 
Government would have gone into bank- 
ruptcy, and paid its debts at fifty cents 
on the dollar. Our credit, individual and 
national, would have received a blow 
from which it would not have recovered 
for years. The greatest sufferers would 
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duced were a constant injury to small 
farmers and compelled them to pay ex- 
orbitant rates of interest. The discontent 
thus caused found expression in the free 
silver agitation. During the first Con- 
gress of Mr. Cleveland’s second term a 
bill providing for greater freedom in our 
banking system and offering facilities far 
exceeding any then afforded, was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and introduced in Congress. Unfortu- 
nately, it failed to pass. Congressmen did 
not seem to realize that a local bank is as 
much a labor-saving machine as a har- 
vester or a reaper. The reforms in our 
currency system since adopted have sub- 
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have been laboring men, wage-earners, 
pensioners, depositors in savings banks, 
and the like. 

If Mr. Cleveland had rendered no pub- 
lic service but this, he would be entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of the American 
people. 

It was not only by exercising to the 
utmost the powers already conferred, 
and thus maintaining the credit of the 
Government, that Mr. Cleveland de- 
served well of the country. He recog- 
nized the need of constructive legislation. 
He knew that in many parts of the South 
and Far West banking facilities under 
existing laws were inadequate, that the 
scarcity of currency and credit thus pro- 


THE ANGLER. 


stanially followed Cleveland’s 
mendations. 
Revenue.—lIt has often been said that 


recom- 


the administration of Mr. Cleveland 
failed to provide revenue sufficient for 
the expenses of the Government. This is 
one of those half truths that are more 
misleading than falsehoods. It is possi- 
ble for any nation, or for any individual, 
to spend more than its income. When 
an individual does this he is called a 
spendthrift. Is not a national Legisla- 
ture that does the like subject to the same 
censure? It is true that, owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the 
income tax was unconstitutional, the 
revenue bill which past Congress during 
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the first session of Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration did not yield the revenue 
that was expected. It certainly was not 
due to Mr. Cleveland that the expendi- 
tures of the Government were not 
brought within the limit of the remain- 
ing income. On the contary, he 
struggled to reduce expenditure, not only 
by recomendations but by unavailing ve- 
toes, notably that of the extravagant 
River and Harbor bill of 1896. It cer- 
tainly was not due to him that business 
depression, caused by the uncertainty in 
regard to the financial condition of the 
country, continued, and that this dimin- 
ished our trade with foreign countries, 
and consequently the imports upon which 
duties are levied. Nor can it be imputed 
to him that Congress. refused to provide 
for the deficit by the levy of so simple 
a tax as a dollar a barrel on beer. 
Foreign Policy.—And now it is proper 
that we should deal briefly with the for- 
eign policy of the Cleveland administra- 
tion. The result of the Bering Sea Arbi- 
tration certainly justified the course of 
his first administration, and showed 


that negotiation would have been a more 
effective method of protecting the seals 
from extermination than the unfounded 
claim to exclusive sovereignty over that 
portion of the North Pacific west of 


Alaska. . This contention of Mr. Cleve- 
land and his first Secretary, Mr. Bayard, 
was often criticised as unpatriotic. But 
his second administration showed that 
while he would ask nothing but what he 
thought was right, he would submit to 
nothing that was wrong. The celebrated 
Venezuelan message drew down upon 
him a storm of censure from those who 
before had been his steadfast friends. 
But if success is any test of the merit 
of the measure, it certainly has justified 
the message in question. What Evarts, 
Frelinghuysen, Blaine and Bayard had 
failed to accomplish was at last achieved. 
The Venezuelan Treaty was one of the 
most honorable conclusions of a contro- 
versy between two great nations ever 
reached. Each obtained what it right- 
fully asked. The United States had long 
demanded that this question of boundary 
between a European power and an 
American republic should be submitted 
to arbitration, and that the right of the 
United States to extend its friendly of- 


fices to these small republics should be 
recognized. Great Britain insisted that 
its citizens who had been in possession 
for many years of land in the disputed 
territory should not be driven from their 
homes and property by an unfavorable 
award. Title by prescription is in all 
countries held legitimate. These claims 
of both nations are recognized’ by the 
treaty, and it marks a distinct advance in 
civilization. 

It will never be forgotten that the first 
general arbitration treaty with our moth- 
er country was negotiated and signed 
during the administration of Grover 
Cleveland. 

After the expiration of his second term 
of office, he retired to private life, and 
found in the heart of his family, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, compensation 
for the sacrifices which he had made in 
the public service. He continued his in- 
terest in the affairs of his country, and 
from time to time, by lectures at Prince- 
ton University and by articles in maga- 
zines, endeavored to impress upon our 
people some of the lessons he had learned 
during his official career. 

Democracy to him meant the funda- 
mental American principle of equal op- 
portunity, as far as the law can give it, 
to every citizen, free from the special 
privilege of class legislation. In the 
spoils system he had seen the offices of 
the Government conferred as the reward 
of party.service or personal friendship. 
In the tariff he had seen the taxing pow- 
er of the Government exerted to enrich 
a few favored classes. In the currency 
system which he found in existence at 
the beginning of his second term he saw 
that the first essential of equal opportun- 
ity in trade—that is to say, a fixt stand- 
ard of value—was imperiled by legisla- 
tion which discriminated in favor of the 
producers of silver and the communities 
where they did business. 

This whole system of favoritism was 
odious to him. He knew it was opposed 
to the fundamental principles of the 
American Republic, as Washington and 
Jefferson alike conceived them. From 
first to last Cleveland was the represen- 
tative of true American democracy. 

“Our greatest, yet with least pretense; 


And as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 


New Yor« City. 
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BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


{Mr. Harger was the assistant secretary of the Republican National Convention at Chi- 
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tion from the inside. 


We are glad to say that he will attend the Democratic Convention 
in. Denver for THe INDEPENDENT and contribute an article about it. 


Mr. Harger is editor 


of the Reflector, of Abilene, Kan., and has for some years been one of our most valued 


contributors.—Eb1rTor. ] 


HAT the public sees of a na- 
\V tional convention is the grand 
free street pageant, the spec- 
tacle, the plume-waving parade of lead- 
ers and policies. When the chairman 
called the Republican Convention to or- 
der he simply started the display. The 
real beginning was much earlier and of 
it the public knew little. 

Weeks before had been conferences at 
Washington; every temporary officer 
was chosen by the national committee a 
month previous. The platform, even, 


was in a trusted delegate’s pocket. 
When the secretaries conferred two 
days before the opening they had a well- 


defined idea of what would be done, who 
would do it, and what would be the ef- 
fect. After that it was routine. Prob- 
ably no national convention ever had so 
many of its details worked out in ad- 
vance. It was a triumph of political 
planning in its most modern form, the 
outcome of new conditions and new 
ways of doing things. 

Yet the radicals were not easily sub- 
dued. As I watched their determined 
eagerness in committee sessions and their 
dogged persistence on the floor it seemed 
to indicate a future struggle of smaller 
odds. The so-called “progressive” move- 
ment was in this convention confined to 
Western delegations, but so many East- 
erners gave private approval of these 
ideas that in the next convention it may 
be that planning will not accomplish so 
much in maintaining tradition. There 
was a variance of ideas and ideals that 
must widen. With increase to a fair- 
sized minority, instead of being against 
overwhelming odds, this faction would 
have accomplished something definite. I 
was impressed by this undercurrent, 
which showed small on the surface, but 
will not die away easily. 

The delegates were a remarkably well- 


dressed company of men. It was diffi- 
cut to distinguish the New Yorkers from 
the Kansans—both had headquarters on 
the most expensive floor of the biggest 
hotel. The Westerners had money to 
spend this time—in contrast with some 
earlier sessions. Nor was it furnished 
by railroads—they paid fare and were at 
home. The cosmopolitanism of the del- 
egates from interior States was notice- 
able. Chicago sold postal cards repre- 
senting the country delegates as wearing 
chin whiskers and carrying carpet bags, 
and these were gleefully purchased and 
sent home by correctly garbed bankers 
and landowners as a merry jest. 

Also there was less difference between 
North and South than formerly. The 
“New South” is coming to the conven- 
tions, and only here and there is one who 
typifies the war era. The Southern dele- 
gates were mostly young business men, 
eager and earnest. 

But when the 980 delegates were gath- 
ered before the speaker’s desk and the 
proceedings became. interesting, it took 
no- philosopher to distinguish sections. 
The New Englanders sat dignified and 
reserved ; the Pennsylvanians were more 
cheerful; Wisconsin arose and gave 
united hosannas on small provocation, 
while away back at the rear Oklahoma, 
in the exuberance of its Westernism, 
hailed every new event with vociferous 
yells and exaggerated rejoicing. Was it 
the outpouring of emotion or was it as- 
sumed, in accordance with a preconceived 
idea of Oklahoma tradition? To me it 
was the latter—a sort of hysterical ful- 
filling of extreme frontier type, rather 
than a natural outburst; for the Okla- 
homa and Southwest delegates were 
neither wild nor woolly. Some delegates 
apparently feel called upon thus to vindi- 
cate their State’s picturesqueness. 

For the first time in a Republican Na- 
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tional Convention the negro was elimin- 
ated. Threats of disaffection did not 
avail, and the delegates seemed satisfied 
to go on with the work and take up the 
negro question later. The narrow mar- 
gin by which the old rule of representa- 
tion was saved showed this new senti- 
ment toward the colored man. In the 
next convention the proposal to base the 
number of delegates on Republican votes 
will prevail. It was a white man’s con- 
vention in that it refused to be frightened 
by what the negro voter may do. 

It was inspiring as a token of our na- 
tional greatness to hear the roll call in- 
clude Porto Rico. Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Alaska. It gave a world-touch 
that appealed to delegates and audience, 
as was manifest by the applause greeting 
votes from these far-off possessions. The 
diplomatic corps from Washington, sit- 
ting close behind the speaker’s platform, 
watched this feature closely—the whole 
convention evidently absorbed the for- 
eigners’ attention ; it should have been to 
them a lesson in American greatness. 

Neither did the delegates and their 
friends who journeyed Chicagoward be- 
have like “Reubens” on their first visit to 
the city. The man from Arizona, like 
the men from Indiana and New Jersey, 
seemed familiar with electric signs and 
moving pictures. The evenings were 
marked by a good deal of visiting at 
headquarters and little “taking in the 
sights.” Most of the delegates seemed 
as much at home as did the Chicagoans 
themselves. It is probable that as large 
a percentage of the Nebraska, Kansas 
and Colorado delegates as of the New 
York representatives own touring cars. 
They looked like it and talked like it. It 
was a high class personnel, a type of the 
prosperous new American businessman, 
be he from East or West, admirably ex- 
emplified. It was a far different body 
of men than was gathered twelve years 
ago; it was even better dressed, more 
familiar with civilization’s ways and more 
cosmopolitan than even four years ago. 
Perhaps this is because younger men are 
sent. The old soldiers, once so great a 
proportion of the council, are few today. 

Naturally such an organization would 
do business in a crisp, businesslike way. 
The details that were left to be worked 
out were handled shrewdly and well. The 


advance planning was accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. Twenty years ago there 
would have been a temptation to start a 
revolution on the floor of the convention. 
But these men were different. Probably 
half the delegates—maybe more than 
that, judging from my personal knowl- 
edge of some delegations—are members 
of boards of directors in their home 
towns. They help manage banks, mills, 
investment companies, transportation 
lines and manufacturing concerns. They 
have learned in this sort of business oper- 
ation that there must be a head to the 
conduct of big concerns. They under- 
stood the need of forethought in large af- 
fairs. They looked on the convention as 
a business undertaking, not as a feverish 
ebullition—hence they were not to be 
“stampeded” by mere gallery shouts. 
The temper and the proceedings of the 
session were thus marked by a signifi- 
cant, businesslike spirit, an exposition of 
business development in the interior as 
well as in the cities, a broad acceptance 
of business methods in every branch of 
active life. The idea of doing things de- 
cently and in order was dominant; it was 
an orderly and self-restrained company. 
So it was not altogether the delegates’ 
instructions that held them to a formal 
transaction of routine work in regular 
order nor that made the much-heralded 
“Roosevelt demonstration” a_. failure. 
The “demonstration” was deliberately 
planned, unquestionably. I was confiden- 
tially told that the man had been selected 
to place the President in nomination ; that 
the seconding speech was arranged—but 
that, too, failed. The forty-nine minutes 
of cheering was about twenty minutes 
real and twenty-nine minutes just noise— 
the kind of intermittent rambling, cat- 
calling noise that small boys let loose in 
the galleries of the village “opera house” 
when the campaign orator makes a 
“point.” The provincialism of the audi- 
ence in the galleries and in the rear of the 
hall was in striking contrast with the 
delegates’ reasonable actions. The peo- 
ple of Chicago, who occupied one-fourth 
of the 14,000 seats, displayed the same 
characteristics as the auditors in the 
Plainville town hall—and had less re- 
spect for the chairman. The visitors 
from the far Southwest, the far North- 
west and the remoter South must have 
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gone home with a poor opinion of Chi- 
cago manners—for there was no indica- 
tion that the “demonstration” was en- 
tirely a Roosevelt tribute. It was a car- 
nival of noise for noise’s sake—which is 
a different matter. 

To be frank about it, the Western del- 
egates, presumably the excitable and 
strenuous element in politics, showed 
more businesslike methods than some 
Eastern commonwealths presented. The 
New Yorkers were the politicians of the 
convention; Oklahoma, the thunderous 
applauders; Wisconsin, the reactionary 
trouble-makers—and the other delega- 
tions were there for business. 

If Chicago showed its provincialism in 
its disrespect for convention formalities, 
what shall be said of its rubber-necking 
proclivities when night came? Some 
hundred thousand or so thronged the 
hotels, the boulevards, the sidewalks. 
Arm in arm they mobbed every “head- 
quarters,” entering a flag - decorated 
room, gazing hastily around and moving 
on. The country town turns out on 
band concert night, and a steady proces- 
sion passes the “Last Chance” restaurant, 


the tawdry drug store, and the porch of 


the Continental Hotel. So did all Chi- 
cago inspect the lake front exhibit. It 
might be thought that never before had 
been seen a flag over a hotel room en- 
trance, an electric sign on a doorway or 
a drum-major with a white chapeau two 
feet high. The delegates went home 
with a feeling of equality between Plain- 
ville and Chicago. 

The fact that hotel rates were boosted 
about 100 per cent. did not prevent many 
delegates from bringing their wives— 
and a well-gowned, self-contained com- 
pany these were. They came in from the 
plains of Kansas, the mountains of Col- 
orado, and the Southland cities equipped 
with up-to-date garments and apparently 
as familiar with cafés, where the waiter 
and the hat holder must be tipped, as if 
they were accustomed since childhood 
to the Pompeian room of the Auditorium 
annex. At least, if they were not at ease 
none discovered it. They evidently cared 
more about what Mrs. Longworth wore 
and how she looked than for the injunc- 
tion plank of the platform. Their home 
communities. for mahy a day will be re- 
galed with descriptions of the “Princess 


Alice.” Not the least attraction of the 
great hall’s picture was the fluttering 
garniture of feminine hats, fans and 
gowns—another indirect result of the na- 
tion’s prosperity. The effectiveness of 
the feminine presence in adding courtesy 
and dignity to the Chicago pilgrimage 
was commendable. The women should 
be encouraged to attend conventions— 
local as well as national. 

A national convention is simply a State 
convention on a large scale, just as a 
State convention is a county convention 
on a larger scale. In the minor gather- 
ings there is inevitably confusion and in- 
terference. So in this national affair was 
the impossibility of keeping order. Here- 
in the businesslike management had its 
weakness. Despite the presence of scores 
of policemen and nobody knows how 
many “assistant sergeants-at-arms,” the 
system of control was frequently dis- 
turbed. Those who had no business on 
the platform insisted on being there to the 
confusion of those whose duties were as- 
signed. One lordly newspaper man with 
the appearance of being the Minister to 
Brazil leaped to the platform and took 
from a bewildered speaker a copy of an 
important resolution, sending it to his 
paper well in advance of his rivals—and 
the rivals were justly indignant thereat. 
One New York paper secured a com- 
plete copy of the platform, practically as 
it finally appeared, five hours before it 
was-given out and the platform was sent 
from New York back to Chicago over six 
wires at 2 o'clock in the morning for 
Chicago papers. 

The secretaries worked two days mak- 
ing complete lists of the delegations’ se- 
lections for committee memberships. 
These lists were sent to the national sec- 
retary’s room—and like a flash two dis- 
appeared. The secretaries put in another 
day replacing them. All of which goes 
to show that even the best arrangements 
will not always serve to restrain the 
American newspaper man when he is 
really after first-hand news. 

The speeches, which are a part of the 
grand entry of the quadrennial pageant, 
were not exceptional. There was no 
“Plumed Knight” oratory such as Inger- 
soll delivered in Blaine’s behalf; the speak- 
ers with one or two exceptions could be 
heard by only one-fourth the audience, 
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which is a pity ; for why speak a piece un- 
less it can be appreciated by those in the 
congregation ? 

Perhaps one of these days a national 
convention will be held that will exclude 
from the hall all but the delegates. Then 
it will accomplish things uninfluenced by 
the galleries, which in this instance as in 
many others have been vociferous in dic- 
tating action while all the time unable 
to deliver any delegate votes. 

After all, the pageant is a nation-wide 
affair at which twelve million voters look 
in perspective and whose effect is counted 
on to affect the election. It does not seem 
worth while to amuse an audience that 
will not be courteous toward the proceed- 
ings. Probably Chicago was not entirely 
responsible, probably outsiders shared in 
the noise-making—but the American peo- 
ple should be on good behavior at such 
times, which certainly was not the case. 

And on the other hand why will politi- 
cal speakers—and other speakers, too— 
talk after their message is complete? 
Some of the most astute political orators 
in America harangued the convention 
long after the delegates began calling 
“time,” the last desperate resoyrce to se- 
cure relief. They thus injured their own 
standing and the cause for which they 
spoke. More bad judgment was exer- 
cised in the length of speeches, consider- 
ing the conditions, than is known in the 
average convention, tho a long-suffering 
public has enough to bear in this sort of 


affliction. Somehow the desire for the 
spot-light seemed abnormally intense and 
willingness to leave its precincts lacking. 

For the work of the convention was 
not done at the convention proper. The 
committees settled it all—or rather the 
sub-committees, which is another ex- 
ample of business ways in politics. This 
procedure is not new, to be sure, but it 
never was carried to so fine a state of per- 
fection in a national convention as here. 

The picture was that of a meeting of 
a board of directors in conference and 
not that of a town-meeting in session. 
Nothing short of a tornado could ‘“‘stam- 
pede” such a gathering—and, tho some 
persons and some papers predicted 
cyclones the political barometer did not 
indicate serious storms at that period. 
Was the Taft sentiment real or forced? 
Both—real in the sense that the delegates 
seemed to respect their candidate as a 
man and a leader, forced because none 
but a great general or a long-time leader 
of a great faction can bring the real thrill 
to his partisans’ cheers. This is not dis- 
paraging the sanity of the convention’s 
actions—it was in accord with the ses- 
sion’s history. 

So the pageant was interesting but not 
thrilling, with plenty of bands and abund- 
ance of fireworks. Now the rival parade 
takes place—will it be as typical of this: 
business age? The campaign main 
shows ought to be foreshadowed some- 
what by these preliminaries. 


Cutcaco, IL. 


On the Trail of the Pittsburg Stogie 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


SECRETARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHILD Lasor ComMITTEE. 


the July sky. It was a close day. 

On the doorsill of a Pittsburg tene- 
ment house a boy sat, and past some light 
brown leaf-like things rapidly thru his 
bands—he was stripping tobacco. The 
warmth of the day and the closeness of 
the atmosphere made the odor of the 
leaves nauseating. 

“What, Charlie, stripping again?” 


Toe sun glared down fiercely from 


“Yes, sir, me father got some more 
leaves yesterday and we all got busy.” 

“Tsn’t this your birthday, Charlie?” 

Yes, sir, I’m ten today.” 

“Have the children all been stripping ? 
You have the ground littered up with 
stems.” 

“Sure they have—Sam, too. Sam’s 
only four, you know, but he strips fine. 
Yesterday he stripped ten handles, and 
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that’s worse off’n me. Take our cousin 
Nome, what lives next door. She strips 
in the cellar on Webster street—you 
know the one I mean—and it’s dark 
there and wet, and she gets cold all 
summer, and her eyes hurt ’er. Here 
it ain’t like that at all, so I don’t mind 
so much.” 

“Are you going to school now?” 

“Nope, not since June; this is vaca- 

tion, when we get our fun, but I'd 
rather go to school ’n strip tobacco.” 

‘“‘How’s your mother today?” 

‘“‘Ma’s good enough, it’s pa what is 
so bad. He ain’t sick, you know, 
but his mind wanders all the 
time. He talks about Wyoming 
—says we'll all go there some 
day. If pa would only work, us 
kids wouldn’t have to strip, but 
pa, he jest sits and talks about 
Wyoming and how to get there 
and what we'll do after we gets 
there, and all about it, and ma, 
she can’t get pa to do nothin’. 
It’s hard for ma, ma and the 
kids, but I guess there ain’t 


“Sam’s vuiy tour, you know, but he ~ 
strips fine.” 


On the doorstep of a Pittsburg tenement. 


there is four handles to the 
pound. That makes more’n two 
pounds he stripped in a day. 
That’s fine fer a kid of four. Sam 
is great at strippin’; he likes it, 
too. Me father says he'll make 
the best stripper of the bunch.” 

“Does Sarah strip?” 

“Sure; she ain’t so good as 
Sam, tho she’s older—most seven, 
but it makes her sick. Her stom- 
ach ain’t no good and she can’t 
stand the smell of the tobac’.” 

“But you don’t like to strip, 
either, do you?” 

“Me? Oh! I don’t mind 
much, and then there’s them “Our cousin, Nome—she A. .5 in the cellar on Webster 
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nothin’ to do. Ma does all she can 
and tells pa to do some stogie rollin’, but 
pa rolls fer about a minute and then he 
begins to talk Wyoming.” 

“What will you do when you grow up, 
Charlie?” 

“Oh, I’ll give ma a new hat, and I'll 


take the kids to the park every day and 
I’ll take Nome out of the cellar what’s 
killin’ of her, and I’ll—well there ain’t no 
use talking about it. I could stop strip- 
pin’ if pa would only go to work—if he 
only would.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Game Law Crimes 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


[This concludes the series of articles by the author of “Our Feathered Game” 
been running in Tue INDEPENDENT for some months. 


that has 
We are glad to say they have excited 


wide interest thruout the country—have already, we understand, led to the revision or re~ 
versal of the game policy of several of our States.—Epziror.] 


rs RIMES and misdemeanors are de- 

fined as public wrongs, since 

they affect not only the individ- 
ual, but likewise the community. A brief 
inquiry into the nature of modern crimi- 
nal statutes indicates that they are usual- 
ly founded upon natural laws or upon 
principles which appeal to mankind as 
right. 

“In proportion to the importance of 
the criminal law,’ Blackstone says, 
“ought also to be the care and attention 
of the -legislature in properly framing 
and enforcing it. It should be founded 
on principles that are permanent, uni- 
form and universal, and always conform- 
able to the dictates of truth and justice, 
the feelings of humanity and the unde- 
niable rights of mankind.” It is, evident- 
ly, undesirable to increase the number of 
crimes and criminals. Crime is a very 
serious matter." New crimes never 
should be created unless there is an ab- 
solute necessity for their creation, and 
when such necessity clearly appears, the 
law creating the new crimes should be 
permanent, and not subject to change 
from year to year. 

The necessity for creating new cimes 
is fairly measured by the good accom- 


1The California Commissioners say: “We have in- 
vestigated hundreds cf complaints, not all of which 
were made in good faith. Same we found grew out 
of spite work and there was not sufficient evidence 
to warrant a prosecution. We have strongly Lawes 
on this point: we regard the arrest of an in ual as 
an important matter to him. as well as to pean ood 
Rep. California State Board of Fish Commissioners, 


1905-1906. 


plished by the laws defining the new pub- 
lic wrongs. Applying this measure to 
our game laws, we observe that the game 
has diminished with startling rapidity, 
notwithstanding the creation of hundreds 
and possibly thousands of game law 
crimes. Without fear of contradiction | 
say that no man living can say how many 
crimes there are, and Blackstone, were 
he writing today, would be appalled at 
the number, and would despair of listing 
them. It is evident there must be a bet- 
ter way of making the game abundant 
than by the further increase of the num- 
ber of game law crimes. I believe when 
the 3.000,000 guns in the United States 
are told that they must look after the 
game, and that it is neither disgraceful 
nor criminal to do so, many will under- 
take the necessary work, and that all will 
be benefited. 

When we observe that the game seen 
in our Eastern markets is imported, for 
the most part, from countries which have 
not created these new crimes, we are 
forced to admit that an abundance of 
game without any crimes’ is far better 
for the community than an abundance of 
crime without any game. 

The wild food-birds evidently are in- 
tended for food, and, as I have said be- 
fore,’ cheap food for the people is more 





~ Save those due to trespass laws and laws 
ing property which are clearly founded on right prin- 
ciples and have stood the test of ages. We have the 
trespass laws in the United States in addition to the 
wonderful assortment of criminal game laws. 

“The State and the Game.” INDEPENDENT, Octo: 
ber 1oth, 1907. 
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important than indifferent sport, and the 
food question should, therefore, be first 
considered by the State. It follows that 
laws which prohibit the rearing of the 
wild food-birds for the market and which 
define such transactions as_ public 
wrongs or crimes, altho they may be 
urged by some sportsmen as being in 
the interest of sport, cannot be said to be 
“conformable to the dictates of truth and 
justice, the feelings of humanity and the 
undeniable rights of mankind.” Any one 
who is at all familiar with our game laws 
must admit that they are not founded on 
principles that are permanent, uniform 
and universal. The legislature is asked 
to change the game laws every year. 
That which is criminal one year is not 
criminal the next, and the reverse is 
equally true. The number of crimes, the 
character of each crime, the term of im- 
prisonment and the amount of the fine 
are not only different in different States, 
but they differ often in many counties 
of a State, and the most intelligent law- 
vers will decline without careful and oft- 
repeated examinations of the statutes to 
say just what is criminal and what is not 
criminal, and their difficulties are always 
increased while the assemblies are sit- 
ting and for some time after their ad- 
journment. Dr. Palmer, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who, 
in all probability, can name more game 
law crimes than any one in the United 
States, refers in a bulletin to the increas- 
ing complexity of the laws and the prev- 
alence in some States of county laws, and 
says “but as some are inaccessible and 
others are likely to be changed at any 
time, a complete and accurate summary 
of them is impracticable.” He also says: 
“In the number of bills introduced and 
in the general demand for change of 
some sort, the record of 1907 is second 
to that of no previous year, altho the 
number of bills actually passed was 
equaled by the legislation of 1905. 

Mr. Harry V. Radford, whose good 
works in restoring the “elk,” moose and 
beaver to the Adirondacks are well 
known to sportsmen and naturalists and 
who was active in helping to build up the 
present system of game laws, says in a 
letter which came while I was engaged 
in writing the foregoing lines: 


“You have converted me fully to your 
theory of game preservation. . . . The in- 
cubus of innumerable laws is a kill-joy to 
sport. We are worried to death while shoot- 
ing for fear we may be breaking some law. 
There are so many, not even a sporting edi- 
tor can hope to remember them all. We must 
carry a big book. There is no fredom, no 
democracy, no Americanism about it. 

“And this State is at this moment revising 
(no, has just revised) the entire code of game 
laws. It seems to think the secret lies in fix- 
ing up the Jaw. Legislatures juggle with and, 
mix and muddle it every year, making it worse 
and worse; but they seem to think they are 
reaching the golden mixture of perfection— 
a kind of modern alchemism.” 

I had written that the Colorado laws 
protected the last herd of buffalo at all 
times, but that the last buffalo in the 
Colorado herd was dead. Mr. Radford 
evidently had the buffalo in mind at the 
same time, since in his letter he says: 

“No amount of restriction has saved the 
buffalo. But he is increasing steadily, tho 
slowly, within large preserves. In the future 
I shall see that no moose, wapiti and beaver, 
in which I am so much interested, are released 
on preserved lands in the Adirondacks—not 
on State or public lands. I find they thrive 
best on the former. I held the opposite view 
once, presuming the public would be more in- 
terested in their safety if released on State 
lands, but I find the public is a poor factor 
to count on.” 

It would be impossible within the lim- 
its of this paper to enumerate the crimes 
due to the game laws in the United 
States, if they were known to any one. 
A description of them would be of little 
value, since it is absolutely certain that 
they will be much changed within a year. 
There are, however, certain crime groups 
which we may profitably examine in or- 
der to determine if the laws creating the 
new crimes are founded on principles 
which are permanent, uniform and uni- 
versal and always conformable to the dic- 
tates of truth and justice, the feelings of 
humanity and the undeniable rights of 
mankind, and to determine, further, if 
the laws creating the new crimes are ab- 
solutely necessary and if they are bene- 
ficial or harmful. 

One group of crimes may be desig- 
nated as the “game-hog” group, since the 
laws creating these crimes had their ori- 
gin in the repeated assertions pf an edi- 
tor that all who shot many birds in one 
day were “game-hogs.” These laws are 
intended to increase the game by limiting 
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the number of animals which can be tak- 
en legally in a day by each gun. We ob- 
serve that the daily bag limit for each 
species of game is different in many 
States and frequently is different in many 
counties of a State. We find upon an 
examination of the statutes for a series 
of years that the bag limit laws are ever 
changing to suit the whims of those who 
are engaged in deciding for others 
whether it would be best for them to 
take three or five or some other number 
of grouse or quails or woodcock in a 
day, and we find that those who suggest 
this kind of legislation are especially 
fond of variety, since they have different 
numbers for each species of game, and 
juggle them yearly to gratify their fond- 
ness for change. This kind of lawmak- 
ing has grown to be an annual industry 
of vast and ever increasing proportions. 
One hundred and thirty ill-assorted game 
laws were presented to the legislative 
committees of one State last year. 

A punishment for violating the bag-limit 
laws is uncommon. At a meeting of the 


Harris County (Texas) Game Protective 
Association, one member, a prominent 
building contractor, stated he would do 
his best not to fracture the law, but if 
he had killed the limit and a deer came 
within gunshot he didn’t believe he would 
be able to resist the temptation to take 


a shot at it. Another member thought 
under those circumstances a man would 
be excusable, but that after violating the 
law he should walk up to the captain’s 
office like a little man and pay his fine." 
This means of enforcing the law is evi- 
dently unreliable. Bag-limit laws are 
especially harmful, since they prevent the 
increase of game by individuals and by 
syndicates of sportsmen and farmers. 
Why should anything be increased, at 
some expense, when it cannot be utilized ? 
It should no longer be a crime to shoot 
and market game from preserves. If the 
bag-limit laws are not repealed, they 
should at least be amended, so they will 
not restrict those who wish to make the 
game plentiful. The crime area can be 
largely reduced. In some places where it 


*American Field, October 12th, 1907. See also ac- 
count of the illegal killing of a turkey in Indiana, 
INDEPENDENT, April 2d, 1908. See Mr. Shields’ letter 
on this point in the paper on “Prejudice,” InpEPEN- 
DENT, May 7th. 


has been reduced the game is wonderful- 
ly abundant.” 

Another group of crimes has been cre- 
ated by laws prescribing the seasons 
when the different species of game may 
be taken. These laws, we observe, vary 
much in the different States and often in 
counties of a State; they are changed 
much from year to year, and usually end 
in a prohibition of shooting at all times 
or for a period of years. They are in 
no wise permanent, uniform or universal. 
The laws which prohibit the taking of 
game in the spring are an exception. 
These laws easily can be made perma- 


“nent and uniform thruout the country, 


and when once made, in all probability 
they will not be changed. They, quickly 
become known and are easily understood 
and remembered, since the entire season 
when the birds are nesting or when they 
are too young for the gun is included. 
The shooting of game in the breeding 
season is clearly mala in se, and all, ex- 
cepting a few persons who for years have 
been accustomed to shoot game out of 
season, readily agree that the laws pro- 
hibiting spring shooting are “conform- 
able to the distates of truth and justice, 
the feelings of humanity and the unde- 
niable rights of mankind.” 

The open season for game naturally 
begins in the early autumn when the 
birds are strong on the wing and in ex- 
cellent condition for the table ; “when the 
frost is on the pumpkin and the fodder 
in the stock,” and when it is a pleasure 
to be out of doors with dog and gun. 
Under ordinary circumstances there 
should be nothing criminal about the 
taking of grouse and wild fowl in Sep- 
tember and partridges or “quails” in Oc- 
tober and as late as the end of the year 
or even until February 1st. The laws 
which prohibit shooting save for a short 
season beginning when the late autumn 
storms mar the pleasure of the outing, 
or when the ducks have deserted the 
marshes on account of the ice,’ are only 
justifiable on account of the necessity of 


5Pheasants are abundant on preserves which have 
been excepted from the game laws in New York 
(two counties), in Vermont, etc. See observations 
made at American Preserves (American Field, April 
ith, 1908). The laws removing crime from preserves 
can easily be made uniform, since all preserves can 
be excepted; those who wish to have game will be 
content to have the exception permanent. 
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saving the game from extinction. Since 
they provide for fines or imprisonment 
they should be uniform and permanent. 
It certainly should not be legal to shoot 
in one county and illegal to shoot in an- 
other county at the same time. 

Another group of crimes which seri- 
ously affect all of the people is created 
by laws which prohibit the sale of game 
during the open season or during certain 
portions of the open season and after cer- 
tain dates following the close of the sea- 
son. These laws, like the others, are con- 
stantly changed and are often different 
in counties as well as in States. 

At first glance the sale of any food 
which is wholesome, seasonable and 
palatable does not appear to be a felony. 
It is an old and well-established legal 
principle that altho game belongs to the 
State or crown when alive it becomes the 
personal property of the person shooting 
it when it has been legally taken. In the 
United States, however, it is held that the 
dead bird, altho legally taken, belongs to 
the State, and the number of crimes, of 
course, has been multiplied. 

The incentive to propagate and in- 
crease game disappears at once when it 
becomes known that the game cannot be 
legally owned or handled even after it is 
shot. It seems remarkable that a single 
bird has survived since it is well known 
that game cannot exist long in populous 
regions without some individual care and 
attention. 

Again we observe that the game has 
rapidly diminished since the laws were 
enacted prohibiting its sale and creating 
many new crimes. This legislation, there- 
fore, has not caused the best results ob- 
tainable for all of the people, who are 
said to own the game, and no one can 
deny that if the remnant of game now 
living can be quickly multiplied so as to 
reduce appreciably the cost of meat, to 
increase the value of the farms, to give 
employment to many people in the coun- 
try and if, at the same time, crime can be 
much diminished and, in all probability, 
it can be made a thing of the past, so far 
as shooting game in the autumn and the 





*The Ohio Legislature passed a law a few years 
ago prohibiting duck shooting until November roth. 
The marshes were frozen on the 12th; the ducks, of 
course, went South, and many valuable properties in 
Northern Ohio where the ducks are protected were 
rendered practically useless. 


sale of it are concerned, our legislation 
should be so shaped in the future as to 
bring about such good results. 

There can be no doubt that land values 
have rapidly decreased. during the past 
twenty years in the United States, and 
that many farms have been abandoned. 
There can be no doubt that practical 
game preserving by individuals quickly 
makes game plentiful and that all lands 
where game is made abundant rapidly in- 
crease in value, are always tenanted, and 
that agreeable employment is provided 
for many people in the country. In Scot- 
land, during the period referred to, land 
values have been tremendously increased 
by shooting. Lands which a few years 
ago were practically worthless now yield 
millions of dollars annually because the 
game has been properly looked after," and 
a good part of the money comes from 
America. 

There are many game law crimes 
which ‘are fanciful; some even cause a 
smile whenever they are mentioned. It 
is a crime to photograph a deer without 
paying $10 in Wyoming. It is a crime 
to sail on the bay on the Lord’s day to 
see what the ducks are doing or “to locate 
them for a future day,” as a North Caro- 
lina statute reads. 

It requires a wide stretch of the imag- 
ination to regard a person as a criminal 
(who has paid a non-resident license fee 
of $25 and who has shot a partridge) be- 
cause he attempts to take the bird home 
for consumption. The transaction is 
criminal, however, ‘in all States which ab- 
solutely prohibit the export of game. 

Another group of crimes has been 
created by laws prohibiting the killing of 
certain predaceous animals at all times 
or during certain seasons. Skunks, 
crows, minks, foxes and other animals . 
which destroy game and poultry are said 
by naturalists to do a certain amount of 
good—catching mice, grasshoppers, etc. 
They do not deny that these animals take 
game birds and their eggs, and in part 
it is well known that they must be con- 
trolled in places when it is thought de- 





See statement as to this in “Our Feathered Game.” 
Since “Our Feathered Game” was written the large 
figures given there have been much increased. I have 
referred to the fact that the Englishmen have com 
plained in their magazines of the Americans who 
come to shoot where there is more “freedom’’ than 
there is in the United States. 
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sirable to have game for the gun." There 
is a great variety of opinion about the 
amount of damage caused by each species 
of vermin and the laws are often changed 
to meet the views of those who are en- 
gaged in deciding if it would be best for 
others to have skunks, crows and other 
vermin on farms which they own or rent 
for the shooting. One or more crimes is 
created in the interest of each nest rob- 
ber, but the majority of the people, I am 
sure, would decide in favor of leaving the 
matter to the game preserver so far as 
his lands are concerned. 

To be consistent, those who urge this 
kind of legislation should insist that 
wolves be not destroyed on sheep ranges ; 
but such laws would not appeal to many 
as conformable to the undeniable rights 
of mankind. I doubt much if a jury of 


farmers, de vicinitate, would convict a 
farmer for killing a skunk if the evidence 
disclosed the fact that it was shot while 
engaged in robbing a henroost: The 
constable of Chippewa County, Ia., how- 
ever, was sent to jail for shooting with- 


out a license when he killed the mink 
which destroyed his hens and geese.” 

In the last report of the California 
Commission” one and one-half dozen owls 
are included in a long list of seizures, and 
their disposition is given as “donated to 
hospitals and asylums.” Some owls are 
noted game destroyers and possibly these 
were caught red-taloned by the person 
who became a criminal on their account. 
Our sympathies are aroused for him who 
sought to save the game and also for the 
halt and blind who dined on owl. This, 
however, is more game than many hos- 
pitals have seen in recent years. 

There are many laws making it a crim- 
inal offense to export game or even to 
transport it within the State. The mov- 
ing of desirable food is, of course, not 
wrong in itself, and as I have pointed 
out" it seems a poor way to increase any- 
thing by making it contraband. The 
game rearer must. be excepted from such 
legislation if the increase of game is de- 
sirable. ; 

The best that can be claimed for this 


*Game cannot survive the destruction by vermin 
and shooting at the same time. See “Game Bird 

emies,”” INDEPENDENT, March sth, 1908. 

*See INDEPENDENT, May 7th. 

New York Tribune. 

“Rep. California Com., 1906. 


kind of legislation is that it may have 
delayed the extermination of the game. 
We insist that it has prevented the in- 
crease of game by many who would in- 
crease it provided it seemed profitable to 
do so. Now that the ruffed grouse has 
become a rare bird, worth $3 and perhaps 
more in the market, the temptation to 
ship and sell it is large and the slight 
investigations which I have made to as- 
certain what is going on indicate that the 
birds are shipped and sold without much 
danger of arrest and will be, in all prob- 
ability, until they become extinct. A 
gamekeeper would certainly prevent the 
taking of many of the birds in his charge 
and would make them so plentiful that 
those taken hardly would be missed. 

Laws which make the trapping and 
sale of live birds for propagation criminal 
offenses, of course, tend to diminish the 
gaine since they prevent its sensible in- 
crease. -Laws of this character certainly 
are not founded on the principles above 
mentioned, which should underlie all 
criminal enactments. The California 
Commissioners, observing the folly of 
such laws, say: 

“While the letter of the law forbids the 
sale of pheasants or quail it is our contention 
that the spirit of the law is to prevent the 
sale of dead birds for market purposes, but 
that permits should be freely issued for trans- 
ferring the birds from one party to another 
who desires to propagate them.” 

It is not likely, however, that many 
officers who make their living sharing the 
penalties collected in game law cases 
would entertain such liberal views. The 
laws really should not be violated even 
by intelligent game officers. They should 
at once be made uniform and permanent 
thruout the country—permitting the ut- 
most freedom in the handling of game 
for propagation. 

It is eminently proper that the State 
should prohibit the shipping of thousands 
of birds to be scattered by the State offi- 
cers of another State in places where no 
one properly will look after them since, 
as we have observed, vermin will take the 
larger part of them.” And it is a self- 
evident proposition that the sportsmen 
and gunners who have exterminated the 
indigenous game will quickly dispose of 
any remnant of the imported stock which 
may be left after vermin has freely dined 


13 “Game Bird Enemies.” INDEPENDENT. 
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for a good part of the year. A tremen- 
dous waste is prevented by the laws pro- 
hibiting such transactions which are evi- 
dently mala in se. 

With all the foregoing facts in mind 
it seems unfortunate that the game offi- 
cers are required to make many small 
arrests; to rummage continually in the 
ice boxes of hotels (without search war- 
rants in many States) and to make many 
personal enemies (and enemies of the 
State) not only of those arrested but of 
sympathizing friends sometimes, when 
the arrest seems to be prompted by a de- 
sire to share in a fine or for other reasons 
which may not seem good.” It is most 
unfortunate that they must rely much 
upon informers who share the penalties 
and that the number of people engaged 
in this business is large. 

We must expect our present excellent 
game officers to be rapidly replaced by 
politicians now that large State game 
funds are created and now that the 
patronage must be much increased to 
handle a multitude of crimes. The Min- 


nesota State Board, in its last report, well 


says: 

“The board’s opinion, Governor, is that pol- 
itics and game protection, like oil and water, 
will not mix, and wherever tried, game and 
fish protection suffer and no one is really 
benefited.’”™* 2 

In Minnesota the sale of trout from 
preserves is permitted and crime so far 
as the fish is concerned has become a 
thing of the past. The executive agent 
of the Minnesota board, in a letter to the 
writer, says the markets are supplied with 
trout and, so far as they can observe, 
without loss to the public waters. Why 
should not the people have game in 
abundance from similar sources if the 
crimes due to the game laws thus can be 
made to disappear ? 

A New York woman wrote to me 
some time ago saying she wished to go to 
the country and rear pheasants; she 
asked if, in my opinion, it would be 
profitable. I wrote to her that she would 
be a criminal (!) if she sent one to a 
New York dealer or hotel. The letter 
of this woman (a stranger) prompted 
me to write much that I have written for 
THE INDEPENDENT. I care very little 





‘See statement of California Commissioners in note 
bottom of page 2. 
“Report Minnesota State Board. 


about big bags of game or the sale of it. 
I really belong to the modern landscape 
school of sportsmen, since I regard the 
health-giving exercise and the pleasures 
of the ramble in the autumn woods and 
fields as fully as important and entertain- 
ing as the shooting is. The game, how- 
ever, is the incentive which takes us out 
of doors, and the shooting undeniably is 
a pleasure, excelled by none, for those 
who shoot. 

I regret, as every sportsman must, the 
end of field sports, which clearly is ap- 
proaching. I regret, as every citizen 
must, that crime due to the game laws 
evidently is increasing. California “1s 
PROUD TO SUBMIT” a tabulated statement 
showing “the increase in the number of 
arrests from year to year and the amount 
of fines during the past ten years.’™ 

The making of new crimes seems to 
be in its infancy. Many fanciful restric- 
tions of sport are being considered. The 
prohibition of the use of pointers and 
setters seems to be the most important of 
the new fancies which have come to the 
writer's notice. The desire for this 
change, with its attendant crime, has ap- 
peared in several States. One game of- 
ficer recommends it in his report.* The 
necessity for new restrictions increases 
rapidly as the game vanishes. The laws 
for the most part are amateurish in char- 
acter ; they usually, as we have observed, 
are not founded on principles which 
should underlie criminal enactments, and 
it certainly is unwise to continue this 
reckless crime making. 

In concluding this series of. papers, 
the writer again urges those who wish 
to perpetuate field sports in America to 
undertake the sensible propagation of 
game under some agreeable arrangement 
with the farmers. The society of game 
preservers, I am sure, will insist that all 
restriction be removed from those who 
make game plentiful. 

There is danger of the State game de- 
partments becoming governmental side- 
shows, exhibiting many curious crimes, 
with special police to look after them. 
They should be changed to advantage 
and made largely civil departments, with 
officers engaged to look after the in- 
crease of game. They should distribute 

Report State Board Commissioners, California, 
Diewil Report. 
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any seed they may have for distribution 
to those who will agree to multiply it in 
places where the new criminal laws are 
neither needed nor wanted. The people 
must bear the burden of making game 


plentiful, just as they bear all other bur- 
dens when anything is increased. Amer- 
ica quickly can be made the largest game 
producing country in the world. i be- 
lieve it will be. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Peacemaker 
BY PARK BENJAMIN 


homa” had voyaged around the 
world, and had taken part with 
her sisters of the fleet in the visits to 
Australia and Japan, and then by way 
of the Suez Canal had entered the Medi- 
terranean. There her share in the cruise 
came to an end, because something went 
wrong with her boiler tubes; wherefore 
she was detached and ordered directly to 
New York, with no stop save at Gibral- 
tar. Thus it happened that on the even- 
ing of October 20, 1908, great joy per- 
vaded the ship; for, having aceomplished 
her coaling with unprecedented speed, 
because the wives and babies and sweet- 
hearts, three thousand miles away, were 
helping with all their might, she was now 
weighing her anchor, to drop it next 
time in New York Bay. Naturally, the 
prevailing delight translated itself into a 
rousing cheer as the band struck up 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and the home- 
ward-bound pennant, 400 feet long, 
broke out from the masthead and the 
great vessel majestically gathered way, 
sweeping past the grim crouching. lion 
that guards the Straits, and heading for 
the open Atlantic and the setting sun. 
Captain Grindle, of the “Oklahoma,” 
was not of an emotional temperament. 
He had seen the long pennant hoisted 
many a time in his career of over forty 
years, and, besides, there was no one 
especially waiting for him at home. He 
was a widower, his children had mar- 
ried and scattered, and to return from a 
cruise meant, to him, merely to resume 
his lodging in Washington and his favor- 
ite corner at the club, if he preferred a 
few months’ leave of absence; or to keep 
bachelor’s hall in Government quarters at 
some navy yard until his time came to 


ie: United States battleship “Okla- 


go to sea again. The newspapers were 
not acquainted with Grindle. He had 
never done nor sought to do anything 
spectacular, he had no gifts as a story- 
teller, no taste for “society” life and still 
less for navy gossip. He had always ac- 
cepted, without growling, whatever duty 
had been assigned to him, and had done 
it without winning particular commenda- 
tion on the one hand or blame on the 
other. He was not a specialist in any 
branch of the naval profession, but sim- 
ply a quiet, safe, all ‘round officer who 
had spent twenty years of his life as lieu- 
tenant, and now found himself a cap- 
tain on the wrong side of sixty, with the 
certainty that when he left the “Okla- 
homa” on her arrival at New York he 
would never be sent to sea again. This 
was what he was thinking about when, 
the ship having cleared the bay, he left 
the deck for his solitary meal in the 
cabin. The knowledge that here began 
his last voyage necessarily came more 
sharply home to him now than ever be- 
fore. It oppressed him, and he sat there 
moody and silent long after his servant 
had taken away the scarcely touched 
food. What a narrow life his had been 
after all; the long years of dull routine ; 
the brief glimpses of home; the endless 
self-denials and sacrifices in order to sup- 
port and educate the family on his slen- 
der pay; the tedious, disheartening wait 
for promotion—all made tolerable - only 
by the secretly cherished dream—or was 
it an article of faith?—that some day a 
“glorious hour of crowded life” would 
come for him—he knew not how—when 
fame and honor and his country’s—even 
the world’s—acclaim would be his. Now 
there was nothing to come; or, at best, 
only a year or so’s perfunctory work at 
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a desk ashore, and then idleness, with the 
little cemetery at Annapolis at the end 
of the perspective. The thoughts hurt. 
He shook them off with an effort, and 
went back to the bridge. 

The ship was beginrting to curtsey to 
the great Atlantic surge, which rolled in 
heavily, for a southwest gale had pre- 
vailed the day before. The moon shone 
brightly thru the cloud rifts, altho the 
horizon ahead was somewhat murky, and 
ihe barometer threatened more blow, tho 
not immediately. The lights on Tarifa 
Point shone clearly just abeam, and one 
could see other lights twinkling along the 
Spanish coast trending to the north and 
west until the haze blotted them out. 

The officer of the deck was so intently 
watching an approaching sailing vessel 
thru his night glass that he did not notice 
the captain’s arrival until spoken to. 
Then he turned quickly with a word of 
apology, and said: 

“That fellow is carrying a big spread 
of canvas, sir. He doesn’t look much 
like the usual merchantman!” 

To the practised eye of the older sea- 
man a glarice at the towering sails was 
sufficient, even without the revelation, as 
the “Oklahoma” passed by, of the white 
riband checkered with gun ports, which 
surrounded the black hull. 

“Don’t you know,” began the Captain 
—he was about to add “a sailing frigate 
when you see her,” but bethinking him- 
self that to the youngster he was ad- 
dressing, a sailing frigate was about as 
archaic as a Roman trireme, he stopped 
short and substituted, “that all sorts of 
ships come thru the Straits? That craft 
is now probably a schoolship or a store- 
ship, but once she was a British man-of- 
war.” 

“Warship, sir?” asked the other, some- 
what puzzled. 

‘“No—man-of-war.” 

‘“Well—is. there a difference, sir?” 

“Yes, there is—to me, anyhow. When 
I joined the service, we went to sea in 
ships like that—real ships—and we were 
part of them and they of us, and they 
were living things under our feet as long 
as God let the wind blow and the sea 
heave. Those were men-of-war. What 
you call ‘warships’ nowadays are noth- 
ing but machines with all their life in the 
coal heap. Ah, youngster, it took sailor- 


men, then, bred to the sea, to handle a 
man-of-war. Look at the crew we have 
got aboard here—mechanics in blue 
overalls.” 

The lieutenant, who privately re- 
garded the Old Navy and everything 
pertaining thereto or reminiscent. thereof 
as a bore,.had already mentally resolved 
to change the subject, even to the ever 
engrossing one of boiler tubes, when an 
orderly handed the captain a folded pa- 
per, with the words: 

“Wireless message, sir !”’ 

The captain opened it in the pilot 
house. 

“Ask the navigator to come here,” he 
said shortly, and, upon the arrival of that 
officer : 

“Collins, this sends us to Cadiz.” 

“Cadiz, sir?” echoed the other, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes. It says nothing but ‘Look in at 
Cadiz tomorrow morning, communicate 
with Consul.’ Admiral sends it from 
Toulon to Gibraltar, where it missed us.” 

“Shall I lay course direct to Cadiz, 
sir?” 

“No. Stand off and on to the west- 
ward to clear the shoals hereabout, and 
reduce speed to five knots thru the night. 
What’s that furthest light just awash to 
starboard ?” 

“Cape Trafalgar, sir,” replied the 
navigator, now bending over the chart. 

“Tell the deck to keep that in sight. 
Good-night.” 

Grindle had a cabin fitted for sea use 
communicating with the chart house, 
and, in accordance with his habit, when 
near shore, he threw himself on the berth 
therein without undressing. The glimpse 
of a coast- light through a port jogged 
his memory as he lay dozing. 

“Trafalgar,” he thought. What a 
fight that was! The British came down 
in two columns—and the French were to 
leeward—as usual—and I wonder 
do their ghosts fight that battle over 
again when the day comes ’round.” 

And with this reflection he dropped 
asleep. 

An instant later he leaped to his feet 
with every muscle of his body rigid and 
tense. For the fraction of a second the 
benumbed brain refused perception ; then 
the ringing blare of the bugle calling 
“clear ship for action,” the thunder of 
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hurrying steps, the strident commands, 
the blazing up of the electric lights in his 
cabin. and some one saying 

“The enemy is in sight, sir!” 

Instinct directed his rush for the 
bridge, up the ladder above the conning 
tower without a misstep, and left him 
breathlessly grasping the rail and staring 
at the little group of stern-faced men 
gathered around him. Then reason as- 
serted itself. 

“What does it mean?” he demanded. 

Some one pointed, and his eyes fol- 
lowed the extended arm. 5 

The day was just breaking. To land- 
ward, outlined in shadowy masses 
against the red sky appeared many ves- 
sels—a long line of them losing itself 
over the northern horizon, and all head- 
ing to the north. There were ships of 
many sizes, some lofty above the water 
with sails close hauled to the wind. 
Their flags could not be recognized be- 
cause of the way the wind blew, and be- 
cause they were full ten miles distant 
from the “Oklahoma.” To seaward, 
there was still some haze now gathered 
into scattered fog banks, above which 
loomed more sails—great canvas pyra- 
mids bellied out by the breeze astern— 
and these were near enough to the bat- 
tleship for the captain, following the 
pointing hand, to see flying over them 
.the red cross of St. George. 

Now and then as the fog banks parted, 
the high yellow hulls of the ships re- 
vealed themselves, showing tier above 
tier of guns. There were apparently two 
squadrons, in parallel, but irregular, col- 
umns, about a mile apart, both heading 
to the eastward, with the more southerly 
one somewhat in advance. Pitching 
deeply in the swell, they forged slowly 
but steadily toward the distant waiting 
line of vessels, which, as the sun rose 
higher, could be seen gradually curving 
into crescent form. 

The “Oklahoma” had evidently been 
concealed by the fog from the nearest 
squadron of British ships, until she her- 
self had discovered them. For it was 
not until after Captain Grindle had 
reached the bridge that they seemed to 
recognize her presence. As the haze 
cleared away, ship after ship became vis- 
ible until fifteen were counted, the lead- 


er not more than two or three miles off 
the “Oklahoma’s” bow. Then a great 
commotion among them followed. Sig- 
nals were rapidly hoisted, whereupon 
every ship, save that which wore an ad- 
miral’s flag, swung up into the wind and 
lay motionless with her main topsail to 
the mast, their battle line now converging 
to the direction in which the “Oklahoma” 
was steaming. 

Grindle saw all this in bewilderment. 
Then he looked down upon his own 
decks, stripped of everything. He could 
feel the throb of his engines, hear the 
whirr of the dynamos and the swash of 
the water alongside as the ship moved 
slowly ahead, rolling slightly in the 
trough of the sea. Otherwise, silence ; 
not even a sound to indicate that hun- 
dreds of men were below, eagerly wait- 
ing. And from the masts above him 
flew two great ensigns of the United 
States. 

“Why is it? Why is it?” he asked 
again, this time with a ring of agony in 
his voice, for he knew that he saw with- 
out understanding, and he feared for his 
own mind. 

A hand on his arm drew him away 
from the group, and he heard the voice 
of his second in command say: 

“For God’s sake, captain, pull yourself 
together. Don’t flinch, man; in heaven’s 
name, don’t flinch!” 

Grindle looked at him in still deeper 
amazement, 

“But I don’t understand it, Wilson, 
ne 

“You do,” ground out the other, thru 
his teeth. “You do. You got the Com- 
modore’s order last night to cover Ville- 
neuve.” 

“I got a wireless message to go to 
Cadiz.” 

“Well, Cadiz is over there with the 
French and Spanish fleets in front of it! 
Do you understand now ?” 

“No, I don’t,” repeated the captain, al- 
most helplessly. 

The younger officer beckoned to one of 
the group who stood curiously watching 
them. 

“Doctor,” he said, “it is my duty to ask 
you at once to state Captain Grindle’s 
condition. If he is———” (the rest was in 
a quick whisper). 
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The surgeon nodded, and essayed to 
grasp Grindle’s pulse, only to be pushed 
rudely aside. 

“Stand back, sir! I am not ill! An- 
swer me! Is the United States at war?” 

“Yes,” replied the surgeon. 

“With what nation?” 

“Below there! On the bridge!’ The 
interrupting call came from the fire- 
control station far overhead. “The lead- 
ing ship of the enemy is getting ready 
to fire!” 

“Aye, aye!” shouted back Wilson; then 
rapidly to the surgeon, “Get him below, 
man! He’s not sick—damn him! [I'll 
take charge of this ship and fight her! 
This comes of 

A puff of white smoke from the side 
of His Majesty’s ship ““Royal Sovereign,” 
the sharp clang of the shot as it struck 
the turret of the “Oklahoma” and flew 
into fragments, and the headlong plunge 
of Wilson, dead, with his breast torn 
open by the pieces, came all at once. 

Grindle’s figure seemed to dilate. The 
color rose to his face, a grim smile 
played across his lips, and when he spoke 


it was simply : 

“Gentlemen, to your stations!” 

And with that he stepped to the en- 
trance of the conning tower. 

A moment after, the five great turrets 
of the “Oklahoma” turned and directed 
the muzzles of the huge twelve-inch guns 


toward the British fleet. The “Royal 
Sovereign” had filled away, and was now 
coming straight for the “Oklahoma” and 
entirely alone, as if the task of disposing 
of the audacious stranger who had ven- 
tured between the British lion and his 
prey was hers—and hers only. Suddenly 
she yawed and delivered her broadside 
squarely against the battleship, which 
had stopped to await the onslaught. The 
iron shot again flew into fragments or 
rebounded from the “Oklahoma’s” ar- 
mor. The battleship remained silent, 
and the “Royal Sovereign,” after the 
great white smoke clouds had cleared, 
stood off and reloaded her guns. This 
time she decided to rake, and maneuv- 
ered for a position across the battleship’s 
bows; a proceeding which Grindle did 
not oppose. Again came the thundering 
discharge of the “Royal Sovereign’s” 
broadside, which, as before, clattered 
harmlessly on the “Oklahoma,” which 


now, in answer to the signal sent by 
Grindle to her engine room, began to 
move ahead, first slowly, then faster, fast- 
er, and faster, and then her 20,000 tons of 
steel ripped thru the “Royal Sovereign” 
as easily as thru a fog wreath. The lofty 
masts came crashing down, the sails flat- 
tened on the water for a moment and dis- 
appeared, and in place of the proud three 
decker there floated astern of the “Okla- 
homa” a tangle of wreckage and rigging, 
some of which for a time fouled her port 
screw. That was all, save the drowning 
men clinging to whatever they could 
clutch. 

Now Grindle, watching calmly thru 
the peepholes of his conning tower, said 
a few words to the quartermaster at the 
helm, and the battleship began her ma- 
neuver. With a wide sweep, she de- 
scribed a circle around the devoted four- 
teen, and before she closed it the thun- 
der of a twelve-inch gun rose high above 
the ear-splitting racket. The shell struck 
the “Belle Isle,” and tore the sides out 
of her, the decks literally leaping into the 
air, and the great fragments of steel 
hurtled over to the “Mars” and to the 
“Tonnant,” and sank them both. The 
fire of the remaining ships slackened. 
The “Oklahoma,” still circling, narrowed 
her orbit gradually,- huddling the Brit- 
ish ships into a confused mass—a very 
vortex of destruction—and into the midst 
of-them she delivered now and then a 
bursting projectile, which burned them 
and rent them piecemeal. 

Meanwhile the wind had driven all of 
the British vessels toward the French 
and Spanish line. The French, unable to 
account for the tremendous fight which 
seemed to be going on among their as- 
sailants, tacked and began to beat to 
windward, in order to get nearer; and 
they were soon followed by the Spanish 
ships. This brought about their speedy 
meeting with the northern British col- 
umn, and thus it happened that while the 
“Oklahoma” was leisurely destroying one 
squadron of British vessels, the other 
squadron became hotly engaged with the 
French and Spanish fleets. 

Grindle, in his conning tower, did not 
discover this until after, resistance on the 
part of the ships which he was attacking 
had ceased ; for the smoke was so dense 
that he could see nothing, and for some 
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time past he had been guided in deliver- 
ing his own fire solely by the reports and 
flashes of the nearby guns. When these 
were silent, the roar of the distant broad- 
sides asserted itself. 

The “Oklahoma” sped rapidly out of 
the smoke cloud and then stopped, while 
Grindle, mounting to the bridge, gazed 
in astonishment at the scene. Ships 
wearing the tricolor of France, ships 
‘ flaunting the red and yellow bars of 
Spain, and ships bearing aloft the red 
cross of England, were looked in inex- 
tricable confusion. 

Soon the smaller vessels showing the 
Spanish colors began to drop out of the 
melée, disabled or on fire. Then came 
a heavy explosion, and then another. 

“The two largest French ships have 
blown up, sir!” shouted an officer from 
the fire control station aloft. 

“The British are getting the best of it,” 
remarked the navigator, who was stand- 
ing beside Grindle, somewhat anxiously. 

A word to the helmsman headed the 
“Oklahoma” straight for the combatants. 
These, as if by some joint impulse, took 
the “Oklahoma” to be a common enemy, 
for the guns of not only the British, but 
also of the French and Spanish ships, 
were directed upon her, and the balls 
again began to patter like giant hail 
against her turrets. 

Without discriminating English ships 
from French ships or French from Span- 
ish, the “Oklahoma” returned five-inch 
shell in great bunches from her second- 
ary battery, which smothered her antago- 
nists in fire, until ship after ship shot up 
in flames, and their exploding magazines 
scattered them in blazing brands far over 
the ocean. 

Suddenly out of the dense smoke 
which again thickly encompassed the 
“Oklahoma” came the bow of a great 
and lofty vessel. Something — some 
force he could not resist—made Grindle 
give the signal to cease firing, and he 
came to the entrance of the conning tow- 
er and watched this ship drift slowly 
toward him. Some one on her forecastle 
was waving a white flag, and so he came 
up on the bridge and walked over to that 
end of it which was nearest to her. As 
she approached, he saw two men stand- 
ing apart from the rest, one a tall burly 
person, the other a slender man with his 


long hair in a queue and his right sleeve 
empty and pinned to his coat, the breast 
of which was covered with decorations ; 
and he heard the smaller man say, taking 
the trumpet from the other’s hand: 

“Do you let me speak to him Hardy!” 
Then there came to Grindle a high voice 
calling : 

“In God’s nante, who and what are 
you—and what is this thing you com- 
mand ?” 

Grindle answered for his ship. 

“A battleship of the United States!” 
repeated his questioner in even shriller 
tones of amazement; “of our late rebel- 
lious colonies, here, at Trafalgar, striving 
to destroy His Majesty’s fleet—to snatch 
from my brows the laurels of the sea? 
Sir, finish your work! I have brought 
the ‘Victory’ within your danger, for 
she alone remains. Sink her, sir! and 
with her sink Nelson!’ 

Then the white flag vanished and oth- 
er flags on the “Victory” blew out with 
the breeze, and Grindle somehow read 
from them, “England expects every man 
to do his duty”—and he looked up at his 
own colors, for which men die joyfully 
and without reminder, if so God will and 
he hailed back: 

“Will you surrender?” 

And Admiral Lord Nelson answered 
from his flagship: 

“The day is yours, sir! The greatest 
sea battle of the age falls to you! Sir, 
I will not surrender! I have done my 
duty! Do yours!” 

Then Grindle flashed the order to clear 
away a torpedo and to direct it on the 
“Victory.” From far down below the 
water line came back the report that all 
was ready. 

The captain of the “Oklahoma” poised 
his finger over the fatal button, a touch 
on which would release the deadly bolt. 
and hesitated. Then the stern mandate 
of the law inflicting disgraceful death 
upon the servant of the republic “who 
does not do his utmost to capture or de- 
stroy” burned in his brain. Facing the 
figure of the great Admiral he raised 
his cap high above his head in salute. 
Then he pressed firmly down upon the 
key—an instant of silence—a mighty 
roar, a great uprush of water—a shock 
which hurled him from his feet, and 
then—— 
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“It has gone four bells, captain,” said 
somebody. “We are just off the harbor, 
and it’s a fine morning.” 

Grindle sat upon the edge of his berth 
and stared first at the midshipman of the 
watch who had called him, and then at 
his steward, who handed him his morn- 
ing coffee. 

“Very good, sir,” he replied mechanic- 
ally, not trusting himself to say anything 
else. 

Lieutenant-Commander Wilson, at 
breakfast with him in the cabin, a couple 
of hours later, rallied him on his taci- 
turnity. 

“What’s the matter with you, sir?” he 
laughingly demanded of Grindle. “Yes- 
terday you were growling about those 
boiler tubes and berating the Admiral for 
sending us to sea with no spare ones to 
replace that leaky lot; and here he for- 
wards to Cadiz no end of them, and the 
Consul has saved you even the trouble of 
entering the harbor by sending them off 
in a tug.” 

“I’m not bothering over the tubes,” 
said Grindle, lighting a cigar and push- 
ing the box to his companion. “Just 
listen to this.” 

Then he told his subordinate all that 
has already been set down, omitting, of 
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course, the scene on the bridge preceding 
the killing of Wilson—an event which 
merely elicited a smile from that indi- 
vidual, with the remark that if he lived 
until a chunk of solid shot “got him” 
Methuselah would be nowhere; which 
was a safe prediction, seeing that, as pro- 
jectiles, solid cannonballs are nowadays 
about as obsolete as crossbow quarrels. 

“But, captain,” added Wilson thought- 
fully, “do you know that I believe that 
before another fifty years goes by, the 
men who follow us will have a ship 
which will make just as short work of the 
battleship fleet of today as you did last 
night of Nelson’s three-deckers.” 

“Wilson,” said his superior, “it isn’t 
your business to make pictures. If you 
do, some day you'll act on them, and the 
country will be the worse for it.” 

“Won't you let a fellow have his 
dreams, sir?” 

“Not where you are on the active list, 
with the best years of life ahead of you. 
When your work is over—as mine is— 
dream then if you like. Live in your 
dream as I did—ten thousand lives—for 
ten thousand lifetimes could not efface 
the memory, yes, the glory of it, for 
then,” here the veteran’s eyes flashed and 
a note of triumph rang in his voice, 
“‘then—I defeated Nelson!” 


New York City. 


Saturnalia 


BY JUNE E. DOWNEY 


Riot of sun and of blossoms, 
(Heart o’ me, flee them!) 

Wilderness rampant with high weeds— 
(Weeds? Yes, but see them!) 

Thistles, the sting of whose fingers 
(Nay, but I care not!) 

Wields yet the royalest scepter: 
(What shall I dare not?) 

Red of the ragged tomato; 
(Happy rapscallion !) 

Blue flaunting banners of larkspur; 
(Lordly battalion.) 

Tangle of wild honeysuckle ; 
(Breath o’ it, honey!) 

Yellow blooms garish with gold dust; 
(A fig for your money!) 


Riot of butterflies whirling; 
(Who is it that’s doubting?) 

Puffs of brown smoke o’er cleome; 
(Wings of mine sprouting !) 

Gilt wings that dip to the wine-vat; 
(Plunge that’s delirious !) 

Scarlet spots, reeling with sunshine 
(Dost thou dare, Soul, be serious?) 

Butterflies, tiny and azure, 
(Think not of capture!) 

Gray wings enfold them, they vanish ; 
(Oh, but the rapture!) 

White wings innumerable whirling, 
(Lovers, what madness!) 

Midair to dance tarantella! 
(Two by two, gladness!) 

Laramiz, Wyo. 
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The Story of a Young Poet 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


[This article is written at our request. Mr. Kemp we knew first as.a boy tramp whose 
passion was to read and write poetry. Some verses came under our eyes, and we urged 
him to seek an education. He went to Mount Hermon School at Northfield, Mass., earn- 
ing his own living, and from there tramped and beat his way to the State University at Law- 
rence, Kan., where he has pursued special courses in science and classic languages for three 
years. He has published verses in various other magazines, as well as in THe INDEPENDENT. 
We believe he has in him the enthusiasm and ambition that give promise of a real poetic 


Career. 


the scope of his aims and present accomplishment. 


indicated below as guiding him.—Ep1ror.] 


HEN I was twelve years of age 
\W and a factory boy I had my at- 
tention first directed toward 

poetry by coming across a copy of Byron 
which belonged to my father: My father 
was a foreman in the factory and I 
worked in his department. I had left 
school because its routine was too dull 
and unimaginative and because they com- 
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From urpublished verses by him in our hands we select the following as illustrating 


They illustrate the canons of art he has 


pelled me to do commercial problems ir 
arithmetic. 

From my twelfth to my sixteenth year 
my life was a varied one; part of that 
time I worked in the factory and studied 
evenings, but most of it I spent tramping 
about the country, always carrying one 
or two books with me. It was in this 
way, beneath trees and along grassy road- 
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sides. that I studied the elements of Greek 
and Latin. 

In my sixteenth year came what I con- 
sider a genuine conversion to poetry, and 
it was as real a conversion as any which 
ever took hold of a worshiper at an old- 
fashioned revival, for it changed the 
course of my life, made me see the world 
as thru other eyes, and gave me a definite 
purpose in life. It came about thru read- 
ing Keats. The daily miracle and won- 
der of things came upon me as a sun- 
rise, and then for the first time I realized 
what poetry meant; I learnt the value 
of the adequate adjective; the power of 
a perfect technique. “The aching pas- 
sion for the perfect word” became mine. 

But still my mind lacked somewhat. I 
had not as yet gotten the right turn to 
my poetic imagination. I loved too much 
to haunt the dead twilights and ruined 
castles of the past. I dallied with the 
olden gods and walked as in a dream, 
ignoring the splendid age I lived in. 

But I now began to yearn for a regu- 
lar education; I saw that to be a poet of 
any spiritual dimension it was necessary 


to have the culture and thought of the 
ages at one’s disposal, and that the best 
place to get started toward such knowl- 
edge, systematically and with the least 


waste of time, was at college. So I per- 
suaded my father to send me to high 
school, where I became a special student. 
But here I could not endure the teaching 
in English; they required me to write 
like Addison and a score of other dead 
and innocuous worthies, and I insisted 
on writing like myself and none other. 
I saw that style could hardly be taught, 
that it was but the reflex of the writer’s 
spiritual temperament. 

While [ was having these academic 
difficulties there again swept over me the 
desire to travel and adventure. So I put 
my schooling by, my aims forgotten for 
a while, and sailed as cabin boy on the 
German bark “Pestalozzi” to Sydney, 
Australia. Then I beat, tramped and 
worked my way around the world, visit- 
ing China, the Philippines and Japan, 
and finally landing at San Francisco, 
whence, after walking to Los Angeles, 
| rode freights back East. 

It was to this trip that I owed my 
final and sanest impulse as_ regards 
poetry. For the first time I realized the 
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magnificence, the glory, the poetry of 
modern life. I was at least freed from 
my slavery to the Greek gods and myths. 

And now my sole ambition is to in- 
terpret the age I live in to the best of 
my ability; for poetry is not a criticism, 
it is an interpretation, a mirroring forth 
of life. I think I have found myself. 


’ I am glad that I have tramped and have 


knocked about the world, for only thus 
could I have had real contact with life. I 
believe that I am in the midst of a great 
literary movement, one which will con- 
vert poets and writers to the interpreta- 
tion and picturing forth for the eyes of 
posterity the age they live in. What will 
the future reader think when he reads 
the imaginative literature of today and 
finds that the poets have nearly all ig- 
nored our feats in engineering, the strug- 
gles between the classes, the spectroscope, 
etc? Yes, nowadays the writer of special 
articles and the average newspaper man 
are higher up on Parnassus than the 
majority of poets, who are content to 
embroider conventional and pretty 
themes with word-frills and laces, but 
with no passion and sincerity back of the 
words. And sincerity is, after all, the 
surest foundation for art. 

What an abundance of poetic material 
this age affords to the poet who has 
awakened to its poetry! What a field 
modern science spreads before one, not 
its formulz, its tables, its barbaric, hy- 
brid Latin-Greek jargon, but its visual 
reaches and the vast vistas it affords the 
eye of the imagination. For science 
must, as all other things, be transmuted 
into poetry, must take on the clothing of 
the poetic imagination. All things to be- 
come poetic must go thru the process of 
the poet’s mind, the spear as well as the 
machine gun, the war galley as well as 
the submarine, excepting that the spear 
and galley have already. received this 
poetic treatment, so to speak, while the 
machine gun and submarine have not 
yet been clothed in the poetic glamour, 
and are as yet the raw material for 
poetry ; hence lazy poets, book poets, can 


_easily convey (“convey the wisest call’’) 


spears and chariots from the earlier 
poetry into their verse. It is already 
»repared for them; a mistake can hardly 
be made; and so the magnificient modern 
inventions are passed by. But we no 
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longer want the poetry of the past; that 
has been given us once and for all; the 
poetry of the present and of the future 
is what we want. 

And last and most important of all to 
poets of today should be the great moral 
and humanitarian renaissance which is 
now taking place. The great tides of an 
uncharted ocean are now bearing out 
into illimitable horizons the nations of 
the world; the old moorings are being 
cut loose, and some despair at the change, 
But the larger souls see a new dawn and 
another day not far ahead; the true poet 
should be the herald of this, should be 
the star shining on the forefront of ad- 
vancing day. A renaissance did I call 
this movement? It is to be more than a 
medieval renaissance which was a rebirth, 
a revival, a digging up again of buried 
beauty and learning. This is to be a new 
birth rather than a rebirth, and one not 
along esthetic lines merely, but along all 
lines. Mainly, it will be industrial and 
humanitarian. The great undertrampled 
masses of the world are coming to their 
own, nor will art and literature ever 
again have to flatter kings and wealthy 


men and established ideas for a mere 
parasitic existence; they will in the 
future be encouraged in healthy inde- 
pendence by the direct patronage of a 
people. I hear the onward march of hu- 
manity like the tread of ten thousand 
armies. And are there no poets who will 
sing their battle hymns for them, 
Their feet on living earth, 
Beneath the living skies, 
With sunrise in their souls 
And morning in their eyes? 

As for the oft-repeated statement that 
poetry has no longer any power to grip 
the heart of the world, it is not true that 
the love of poetry has been lost. If so, 
the fault lies with the poets, not with 
the readers, as he who has anything to 
say bearing on vital problems will find a 
larger audience than was ever found 
before. 

Let the poets awake to the glory of the 
here and now, let them no longer sigh 
for the romance of the past, but accept 
the nobler romance of the present. The 
world is growing better, not worse, and 
it is more worthy of a poet’s songs today 
than it ever was. 


The Stellar Outlook 


SHUTTLED athwart with dark and dawn, 
This world, a crystal sphere, 

Across some other planet’s sky 
Swings luminous and clear. 


And many a Martian maid, forlorn, 
And lover in despair, 

Says “Would to God my lot were cast 
On yonder planet, fair.” 


And, after battle, dying men 
Yearn upward to our star 

And whisper “Thither would I go, 
For there God’s glories are.” 


And poets sing, “Tho here base ways 
And uses vile perdure, 

On yonder star bright seraphs dwell, 
And every heart is pure.” 


And many a young reformer, tired 
Of demagogic tricks, 

Cries, “Would I dwelt out yon, 
They have no politics.” 


for there 


Poor fools! We are the same as they 
Who dream this earthen clod 

Is as a flushed ethereal rose, 
Brimmed with the dew of God. 


Stay! Mayhap they are right, I wrong— 
Yea! Can God’s wonders be 

Around us, which we have nor ears 
To hear, nor eyes to see? 


And we who crown their distant star 
With fancy’s diadem— 

Our blindness to the heavenly truth, 
Perhaps, we share with them? 


But, ne’ertheless, let this console 
The pessimistic view— 

To many a distant star-man’s gaze 
We shine in heaven, too! 





THE STORY OF A YOUNG POET 


The Sculptor 


Wir hair tost back in many a tangled lock, 

In the inevitable artist’s frock, 

The human soul creative, rapt he stands 

And gives birth to his visions with his hands; 

A deft touch here, a rapid finger there, 

Lays some rich unsuspected beauty bare; 

From formless block a rounded limb takes 
shape; 

From chaos order drags its slow escape; 

The solid marble to the vision gives, 

And lo! the statue all but breathes and lives! 


Nor he alone creates: the engineers 
Who baffle many seas with moles and piers, 
Who fling from ridge to dizzy mountain ridge 


The trestle and the slender-cabled bridge, 
And those betwixt the stones of Labor ground 
Who dig and delve; for whoso plan and found 
The cities of the world—these also know 
The lust to do and the creative throe. 


Meseems it renders God great joy to see 
Hands striving after His creatively, 

Yea, that He even left a part undone 
That we might finish that by Him begun 
And help Him with our efforts to erect 
His House, as masons help an architect. 


If this be true, that He of us hath need, 
Oh, then are we the sons of God, indeed. 


The Song of Israfel 


THE poet-seraph Israfel, chief player on the lyre— 

I dreamed he came to me last night with words like leaping fire; 
Then time became eternity, then grew my vision whole; 

I took his hand; he led me forth to God, a naked soul. 

I saw a boundless universe where worlds of souls do find 
Freedom to bend and guide their growth as after God’s own mind. 
The frightful night flashed full of suns as thick as sparks when fall 
A city’s roofs in, beam on beam, wall upon crashing wall— 

Around them little jeweled worlds like emerald insects’ drove 
Which spread and close in phalanx small within some shady grove. 
From heaven’s awful parapets I viewed the mighty scene 

While rose the seraph’s silvern voice, majestic and serene: 

“God’s eye alone can count these suns—He knows nor space nor bound— 
And tributary worlds, alive with beings, gird them round; 

And thru all space, from deep to deep, above the blinded throng, 
Great poets coin their labored thought into a golden song; 

And sculptors chip the stubborn stone; and artists dream, and dare 
To give the inner vision birth with colors rich and rare; 
Musicians woo the infinite, half into finite clasp, 

As children reach for butterflies just poised beyond their grasp. 


Five peep-holes for the soul has earth; 


but other worlds have more, 


Or not as many—mayhap two, or'three, or half a score. 

Some stellar eyes more colors see where larger spectrums thrill; 
In some worlds music’s silver sighs a wider gamut fill: 

And thus unnumbered iives build souls, a million earths are trod 
By living things which, in their way, have their dim dream of God. 
Nor reach ye aught beyond their grasp. Your eyes, too, vague and dim, 
Clutch at the rainbow of His face and fumble after Him. 

Strange bodies souls inhabit sure round Algol’s sullen suns 

Where thru tremendous-archéd skies the lightning shoots and runs 
And Alpha of the Centaur thralls what worlds bizarre and fair? 
And who can limn the hidden life which circles ’round Altair? 
And earths have perished, on which God had builded up the soul; 
While more earths thru eternity must seek the selfsame goal.” 

No more I heard. The crystal globe of speech unuttered broke. 
The vision faded from my brain and in the night I woke; 

But not in vain the Wonder came: God wot, my soul had heard 
The song that soars, the song that leaps beyond the written word. 
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Tue deed he had done was a terrible one As the populace thronged the paven streets, 
And the wrath-roused countryside, With never a word to say, 
Pale, silent bands of resolute men, To behold a mob of maddened men 
Scoured every wood and swamp and glen Take another man’s life away. 
Where a desperate man might hide; 
They dragged the victim across the park, 
And at last they struck his straggling trail They threw him down on the square; 
By the shores of a reedy lake; They noosed the halter around his neck, 
They followed with bloodhounds all night long, Muscular, swart, and bare— 
They ran him down like a snake, And a hundred men rushed back with the rope 
And dragged him forth when the dawn was red And he shot straight up in the air. 
From the tangled canes of a brake. 
All day it swung from the telegraph pole, 
They pinioned his arms behind his back, In the eyes of an angry town; 
With buffets his head was bowed, As tho the body still held the soul, 
And the mob rushed roaring at his side All day it swayed from the telegraph pole, 
Like a storm-blown thunder cloud. But at even they cut it down. 


And the victim shook like grass in a brook— For the deed he had done was a terrible one, 
His soul was shaken with dread— A deed without a name, 

For his was a deed for which men swing, For which men mete a winding sheet— 
And swing by the neck till dead. A winding sheet of flame. 


They hurried him on in a farmer’s cart So they let it swing, the horrible thing, 
Where the road wound rough and brown, . . . In the eyes of the sullen town, 

And silence fell like a hush from hell Till the sheriff came with tardy shame 
Over the outraged town At eve, and cut it down. 


The President 
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HunrtTER and soldier stalwart to the core, 
Statesman and Writer versed in that rare art 
Which feels with mind and thinks with all the heart; 
Not his the craven biding safe ashore 
When the loosed whirlwinds down the heavens roar, 
But his the outward sailing with a chart 
Clear-drawn and open, free, in every part, 
From hypocritic wile and quibbling lore. 
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What tho he sometimes fail to round his plan? 
He who makes no mistakes does naught beside; 
Life is too short to wait for wind and tide; 

God help this man, who does the best he can, 

In spite of those who strive to keep him there, 

A sawdust puppet in a gilded chair. 


Unrest 


By all the inconstant gods of change 
I cannot to one land belong; With Psyche wings I’ll travel far, 
My heart is full of rainbow song To lands swept clear of fog and mist, 
And my head packt with visions strange! Where the eternal verities are 
Lord, when I die, cramp my soul’s range Like sun-clad dwellers of a star, 
Back to earth-measure, eons long. Or virgins with white brows unkist. 
As butterfly in dalliance : 
Then shall my soul forever flit I thank thee, Lord, for daily change; 
From India to vineyarded France, What wondrous things to man belong! 
O’er forest mead and heather dance, Thankful I am for visions strange, 
And never once grow tired of it. : And my heart full of rainbow song! 
University or Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 
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Books on Palestine 


Ir is often confidently asserted that 
the present generation is not so familiar 
with the Bible as were its forbears, and 
college professors have adduced, in proof 
of this assertion, numerous and melan- 
choly examples from examination papers 
in English of total ignorance on the part 
of the examined of the simplest allusions 
to Bible narratives and Bible words. We 
venture to think that there is much the 
same ignorance with regard to all the 
English classics, except only those por- 
tions which have been directly studied by 
the student in school in preparation for 
college, or in college itself, and that the 
lack of knowledge of the Bible in the 
college world is not due only and per- 
haps not chiefly to a falling off in inter- 
est in the Bible as such, but to a change 
in the reading habits of the people, and 
to a change in the character of the col- 
‘legeable classes (if we may coin such an 
adjective), due to the increase in the 
number of persons possessing worldly 
means sufficient to secure a college edu- 
cation. But if the present generation of 
college men is not as familiar as its 
predecessors with the text of the Bible, 
at least the community at large would 
be better informed about the Bible today 
than ever before. Certainly the output 
of books on Bible themes—Palestinian 
life, geography, customs, folklore, arch- 
eology and the like—in the last few years 
has been very large, and the publication 
of such books would seem to show that 
there is a demand on the part of a con- 
siderable public for literature on these 
topics. 

The two books which have called out 
these reflections and which now lie be- 
fore us, are entirely different in charac- 
ter. One of them, a quiet, modest look- 
ing little book, almost puritanical in garb, 
published by the Pilgrim Press, deals 
with the peasantry of Palestine." The 
author of this work, the Rev. Elihu E. 
Grant, now associate professor in the 


‘Tue PEASANTRY OF PALESTINE. o Manners and 
Customs of th Village. By Rev. Elihu E. Grant, 
B. D., Ph Boston: Pilgrim Press. Pp. 255. 





$1.59, 


Department of Biblical Learning in 
Smith College, was, for some three years, 
the head of the Friends’ School in 
Ramallah, a village about ten miles north 
of Jerusalem, from which, as a center, 
he had also the oversight of educational 
and religious work in several smaller vil- 
lages, in the same general neighborhood, 

the ancient territory of Bethel. He ob- 
served carefully and minutely the cus- 
toms and the language of the people of 
the land, noted their sayings, their dress, 
their games, their songs, their methods 
of building, spinning, weaving, baking, 
their marriage and burial customs, their 
religious practices and expressions, 
feasts, fasts, superstitious usages; in fact, 
everything that constitutes the every- 
day life of the people came under his 
observation and has been jotted down in 
this book with a literary felicity which 
makes it both pleasing and profitable 
reading. Moreover, he used his camera 
freely and his pictures both illustrate and 
elucidate the text. The book is provided, 
besides the general index, with an index 
of passages of scripture cited, while 
further footnotes to the pages contain 
references to the scripture illuminated by 
the text. It constitutes a really valuable 
addition to the literature on Palestine, 
and the Bible scholar will ‘find it helpful. 
in the study and the classroom. It is 
the more welcome because conditions are 
rapidly changing in Palestine, and before 
many years many of the customs and 
usages, the dress, utensils, and the like, 
which have been handed down from time 
immemorial and belong as much to Bible 
times as to the present day, will have been 
superseded in the rapid advance of mod- 
ern Occidental civilization. 

In striking contrast with this modest 
little book is Dr. Merrill’s stately volume, 
archeological and historical in character, 
on Ancient Jerusalem.’ Dr. Merrill has 
been acquainted with the country since 
1869, first as explorer and then as con- 
sul, having served in the latter capacity 
at Jerusalem some sixteen years in all. 





Selah Merrill. 


*ANCIENT JERUSALEM. By Dr. 
$6 net. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 419. 
41 
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This volume is concerned entirely with 
his observations in that city, and contains 
his views regarding the location of the 
wall, the Holy Sepulcher, the tombs of 
the kings, etc. Toward the higher criti- 
cism and, to some extent, toward scien- 
tific archeology, Dr. Merrill maintains 
the hostile attitude of an earlier genera- 
tion. Contrary to the generally accepted 
view of scholars of today, he holds that 
the original city of Jerusalem, the City 
of David, was not located on the Temple 
Hill and fhe continuation of that hill 
southward, known as Ophel, but to the 
northwest of this hill, in the neighbor- 


important a part in the contests between 
the Jews and the Antiochians. Once a 
prominent hill, overlooking the Temple, 
the Acra, after its capture by the Mac- 
cabees, was cut down, hence its present 
relative insignificance. 

One of the considerations which has 
led modern scholars to identify Ophel 
with the ancient Jerusalem is the prox- 
imity to it of the Virgin’s Well, the only 
spring known today in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem, and which has been gen- 
erally identified with Gihon of the Old 
Testament. Dr. Merrill scouts this 
identification and supposes Gihon to have 
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“CHINANTEC WEAVING; SAN JUAN ZAUTLA.” 
In Starr’s ‘In Indian Mexico.” 


hood of the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. The western hill, now com- 
monly called Zion, was divided from the 
Temple Hill, as will be remembered, by 
the formerly deep valley of the Tyro- 

n. This valley, according to Dr. 
Merrill, divided into two branches oppo- 
site the Temple, one extending northward 
and the other westward. The latter val- 
ley, following approximately the line of 
the present David Street, separated Zion 
from a smaller hill northward. This lat- 
ter hill, at the forks of the Tyropoeon 
Valley, was the original Jerusalem of 
the Jebusites and of David. Here stood 
David’s Millo, and here were the tombs 
of David and a number of his successors, 
which Dr. Merrill identified with the 
tombs found beneath the present Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher. Here also at a 
later date was the Acra, which played so 


been the present Birket-Mamilla, to the 
northwest of modern Jerusalem. In his 
discussion of the topography Dr. Mer- 
rill starts from Josephus’s description of 
the city at the time of the siege by Titus. 
More than half the volume is occupied 
with the discussion of the location of the 
walls, fortresses, palaces, etc., mentioned 
in Josephus. 

Few scholars probably will accept Dr. 
Merrill’s general conclusions, and in de- 
tails he contributes little to our knowl- 
edge of Jerusalem not already available 
in other volumes. To those who are not 
scholars, the book is not likely to appeal, 
for, considered in itself, it cannot be said 
to be particularly interesting. It is 
abundantly provided with maps of Jeru- 
salem,- many of which are so nearly 
identical that it requires rather careful 
examination to ascertain wherein they 
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differ. There are also a number of 
photographic reproductions, fragments 
of walls and various localities in and 
about the city. The book is handsomely 
published, with broad margins, short 
chapters and special second headings in 
the margins to facilitate reference. 


er) 
The Real Mexicans 


Most of the numerous books and 
magazine articles about Mexico and 
Mexicans deal mainly or entirely with 
the larger towns or places on and near 
the railroad, and they give us a picture 
of the upper-class Mexican of more or 
less pure Spanish blood and of the half- 
caste people of the plateau generally. 
Here and there they may bring us face to 
face with purely Mexican customs or in- 
stitutions, but usually these are set forth 
in a way that may well leave the reader 
in a confused state, since the author has 
no clear comprehension of the history of 
institutions or of racial conditions in 
Mexico. If American readers think of 
Mexico as a sort of helter-skelter com- 
bination of progress and barbarism, and 
all Mexicans are jumbled in their minds 
under such a conception, it is no wonder. 

In a new book* by Professor Starr, of 
Chicago, the line is for once clearly 
drawn, the author confining himself 
strictly to the Indian communities of 
Central and Southern Mexico, among 
whom he labored for a short time each 
year from 1896 to 1901. The results of 
his scientific work among them have 
some time since been made known to the 
technical world in a dozen papers, mono- 
graphs and albums of views. This book 
is put forth as a popular narrative of -his 
experiences in these (for the most part) 
out-of-the-way places. His publishers, 
however, hardly have the right to adver- 
tise it on the cover as “the first book de- 
scribing that interesting region [South- 
ern Mexico].” 

The book promises, in fact, from its 
buik and the scope of the author’s ex- 
periences, much more than it fulfills. It 
is but a scrappy compilation from note- 
books of hasty trips—far too hasty, one 
would say, for the best scientific work. 


*In INDIAN Mexico. A Narrative of Travel and 
Labor. By Frederick Starr. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 
1908. Pp, xii, 425. $5.00. 


The author jumps from one chapter to 
another, frequently at the same time from 
one year to another, with the barest 
phrases of introduction, or no explana- 
tion at all, and gives us a succession of 
details about his own experiences, im- 
portant and unimportant, interesting and 
uninteresting, in notebook style. His 
troubles with local officials and natives 
are constantly to the front, and raise 
doubts as to his apparent conviction that 
he is especially qualified to deal with 
Mexicans, not to say also doubts as to the 
soundness of scientific work done under 
such circumstances. To cap the climax, 
no map is provided, for a narrative of 
“unknown” regions, and one so discon- 
nected as is this. 

In short, the value of the book is not 
great. Had more pains been taken in 
preparing it, had we been given more of 
the author’s summaries of observation 
with a notebook narrative much more 
condensed than this, the material at hand 
would have provided a quite valuable 
book of about half this size, which at the 
same time would have been far more 
readable. 


& 


Narcissus and Other Poems. By Grace Denis 
Litchfield. 16mo, pp. 60. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

Two-thirds of the volume is given to 
the story, in rimed pentameters, of the 
Greek youth who fell in love with his 
image in a lake. Those classic myths 
have a fascination we cannot escape, and 
have been repeated by every poet from 
Ovid to Swinburne, and will be till 
rimesters rime no more. Miss Litchfield 
gave Narcissus a more spiritual passion 
than did the old myth, but still he fades 
languorously away into the flower which 

“bearing at its heart a burning flame, 
Grew, and was called thenceforward by his 

name. 
Included is a very pretty lyric: 

“Tis spring-time, ’tis wing-time.” 
The shorter poems are from THE INDE- 
PENDENT and other magazines, which 
must vouch for our judgment of their 
worth. While we regret to see such be- 
lated spelling as “arboured,” “jewelled” 
and “height” on the three first pages, we 
are relieved to: find “whir” and “fixt” in 
the later pages, 
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To the Top of the Continent. By Frederick 
A. Cook. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $2.50. 

The story of the ascent of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, the highest peak of the North 
American continent, is a thrilling. narra- 
tive of adventure and hardship. The first 
expedition in 1903 only tested and con- 
firmed the difficulties of conquering this 
lofty summit. Mount McKinley, sit- 
uated far inland, in the heart of a track- 
less and desolate country, rises to a hight 
of 20,930 feet above the sea. To reach 


the foot alone required months of toil and 
suffering. The party met with all the 
trials of arctic explorers and endured the 
discomfiture of Alpine climbers in rare- 


TOTEM POLES, SITKA. 
From Cock’s “To the Top of the Continent.” 


fied atmospheres. The first expedition 
reached a hight of but 11,000 feet, where 
they were stopped. by unscalable cliffs. 
The expedition of 1906, equipped with a 
forty-foot motor boat to carry supplies 
to the base of the mountain, made a start 
early in the summer. It was not until 
September that the party started from the 
last camp, two thousand feet below the 
summit, for the final struggle. The tem- 
perature was fifteen degrees below zero, 
and the atmosphere so rarefied that not 
over one hundred feet could be covered 
without falling exhausted in the snow, 
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The last stretch to the top was accom- 
plished with a rest between every twenty 
steps. The conquerors were rewarded by 
a magnificent spectacle, the southern part 
of Alaska, from the Yukon to the Pa- 
cific, lying at their feet. An American 
flag with a record of the ascent was left 
in a protected nook on the summit. The 
appendix contains some very interesting 
information about the natural resources 
of Alaska. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated, and if a folding map in colors 
had been added the volume would be be- 
yond reproach. 
& 


Victoria the Woman. By Frank Hird. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. xiii, 410. 
$2.50. 

In spite of the recent publication of 
the three large volumes of Queen Vic- 
toria’s letters, there is a distinct place for 
Mr. Hird’s little book on Victoria the 
Woman. The appeal it makes is to the 
large constituency who admire the great 
Queen, while they care nothing for Eng- 
lish politics. Mr. Hird has based his vol- 
ume very largely on the “Letters,” which — 
were published last year, and the greater 
part of his work is concerned with the 
period from the Queen’s accession to the 
death of the Prince Consort, which is 
covered by the “Letters.” Mr. Hird 
gives, however, three chapters to the 
forty years of the Queen’s widowhood ; 
and in these chapters, as well as in num- 
erous details in the earlier portion of the 
book, he supplements on the domestic and 
personal sides of the Queen’s character 
the full revelations of the “Letters.” The 
sweet “commonness” of the Queen’s na- 
ture is amply brought out by Mr. Hird 
—that touch of nature which made her 
so closely akin to the mass of her people ; 
and along with this “commonness” the 
other characteristic which gained her the 
esteem of great and small—her absolute 
sincerity—the utter absence of all pre- 
tense or hypocrisy. These qualities it 
was, far more than her able grasp of 
European politics or her indefatigable 
diligence in the fulfillment of her duties 
as sovereign, which endeared her to the 
hearts of the English people, and set her 
throne on a foundation of loyalty such as 
no sovereign before or since her reign 
has been able to boast as the basis of his 
rule, 
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The Historical Evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. By Kirsopp Lake, 
M. A., New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

The habit of reading the four Gospels 
promiscuously without careful observ- 
ance of distinctions between them, has 
kept most people from noticing that the 
accounts of the resurrection differ from 
one another in important particulars. It 
surely cannot be wicked to observe this 
fact, nor to study it in a calm and rev- 
erential spirit, with endeavor to ascertain 
in how far the narratives are dependent 
on one another, and just what one should 
accept as the result of their united testi- 
mony. This has been done with much 
ability and thoroness by Professor Lake, 
who has sought diligently to arrive at the 
earliest ‘tradition and the actual facts 
upon which it is based. The results may 
appear radical, but they are at least far 
more conservative than the Biblical 
studies put forth by Van Manen, Profes- 
sor Lake’s predecessor at the University 
of Leiden, who denied the Pauline au- 
thorship of the major portion of the 
Epistles. In the present study Paul’s 
account of the resurrection in I Corin- 
thians is accorded full credence, and 
among the Gospels preference is accord- 
ed to the narrative in Mark. Every pas- 
sage in the New Testament referring to 
the resurrection is examined carefully, 
in the temper of a careful historian 
anxious to arrive at the truth. One need 
not agree with all the results of Profes- 
sor Lake to derive much profit from his 
investigations. 

& 


By the writer of “The 
New York: The Mac- 


Confessio Medici. 
Young People.” 
millan Co. 

The anonymous author of Confessio 
Vedici, who is reported to be Dr. 
Stephen Paget, begins his book with the 
artless confession that he has stolen his 
title—from Sir Thomas Browne and 
from Gower. The “confessio” of this 
physician is no confession of sins, but, 
rather, of faith, The volume is, appar- 
ently, a series of lectures to London 
medical students, upon the higher as- 
pects of their chosen profession; it is 
agreeably free from technicalities, and it 
takes Stevenson’s view of the calling: 


“The physician is the flower (such as it is) 
of our civilization; and when that stage of 


man is done with, and only remembered to be 
marveled at in history, he will be thought to 
have shared as little as any in the defects of 
the period, and most notably exhibited the vir- 
tues of the race. — Let other young men 
write lurid little books, and tear the veil from 
the obvious, and be proud of that achieve- 
ment; what are they to him who entertains 
daily, as a matter of course, both Hell and 
Heaven ?” 

We have all seen the transformation of 
young doctors who, very often, change 
with seeming suddenness from somewhat 
hard, coarse, skeptical medical students 
into the broader and gentler men in ac- 
tive practice. Some one asked a physician 
of this nobler sort: “How do you pre- 
serve your faith in human nature? You 
see the wrong side,” and the answer was: 
“I only regret that every one is not 
privileged, as I am, to see the patience 
and courage, the love and untiring devo- 
tion of which human nature is capable in 
the presence of pain and of death.” On 
the side of practical ethics our physician 
reasons wisely, but his tilts at metaphys- 
ics are not so happy.. He serves the 
“God of Things as They Are,” and he is 
not equal to the demolishment of the 
materalist which he attempts; like many 
another philosopher, his conclusions are 
often true, where his reasoned argument 
is fallacious, and it would be safer as well 
as more interesting to act the oracle and 
just tell us what life has taught him. We 
congratulate him upon having a faith to 
confess. after his long experience of life’s 
sterner side and of death’s mystery—but 
let him not trouble his head . about 
Haeckel! 

& 

Bahama Bill. By T. Jenkins Hains. 

“BEC. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Hains has struck a rich vein in 
delving into the everyday life of the 
sponge fishers, wharf rats and longshore- 
men of the Florida Keys. The central 
figure around which the stories are 
woven is Bahama Bill, a gigantic negro, 
six feet three inches in hight, and with 
a chest measurement of forty-eight 
inches. He can stay under water three 
minutes, and work in a depth of four 
fathoms with amazing force. A sponge 
fisher by trade, he takes up the more 
profitable and exciting pursuit of wreck- 
ing, and when wind and water fail to 
bring sufficient business, he swims long 
distances under water to loosen a vessel's 
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seams. When the craft starts to sink the 
wrecker is conveniently near for a large 
share in the salvage. The minor charac- 
ters are well drawn, and the author shows 
versatility in preventing the stories from 
running to a monotone. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....The Church Standard, of Philadelphia, 
established in 1830, and one of the oldest re- 
ligious weeklies in America, has united with 
The.Churchman, of New York. Its last issue 
appeared June 27th. 


....That the interest in creeds and confes- 
sions has not altogether perished is indicated 
by a careful History and Exposition of the 
Twenty-five Articles of Religion of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, by Rev. Henry 
Wheeler. (Eaton & Mains, $2.00.) The au- 
thor expounds, but does not criticise, and any 
good Methodist who is content to believe what 
his Church believes will find his doctrine 
plainly defined in this volume. 


....In course of the collection, verification 
and transcription of the documents comprised 
in the series, “The Philippine Islands: 1493- 
1898,” Dr. J. A. Robertson has acquired_an 
unequaled knowledge of the contents of the 
libraries of the world on the subject. This 
information he has now made public in a 
Bibliography of the Philippine Islands, Printed 
and Manuscript, printed by A. H. Clark Co.,, 
Cleveland, in a limited edition of 150 copies 
at $10. 


....Especially timely in these days of “op- 
timistic clubs” is Dr. Thomas R. Slicer’s Way 
to Happiness (Macmillan, $1.25). Wise and 
healthful common sense characterizes the au- 
thor’s treatment of “The Way of the Stoic,” 
“The Way of the Epicurean,’ “Happiness by 
Inspiration,’ “Happiness at Home,” and “Hap- 
piness by Liberty.” Dr. Slicer treats happiness 
as a duty, “necessary to the complete integrity 
and grasp of the human mind,” not an accident 
of circumstance or an element of tempera- 
ment, but far above all accidents one of the 
absolute necessities of our earthly life. 


....The amateur actor, whether outside or 
inside of school or college, is always at a 
loss for suitable plays. The catalogs issued 
by publishers are not systematically arranged, 
and most bibliographies on the drama are de- 
signed for the student. But in The Select 
List of Plays, compiled and published by 
Elizabeth A. McFadden and Lilian E. Davis, 
Cincinnati, the design is solely for the ama- 
teur’s benefit. Not only are plays for all oc- 
casions recommended, suitable for children as 
well as grown people, but the publishers and, 
in many cases, the prices are indicated in ad- 
dition. The volume. will prove surviceable, 
and its practical possibilities have been guar- 
anteed by the professor of elocution in Smith 
College, Miss Ludella L. Peck. 


Pebbles 


In the parlor there were three: 
Girl, the parlor lamp and he. 
Two is company, no doubt; 
That is why the lamp went aut. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
SMART young man—You seem to be staring 
at me pretty hard. Do I remind .you of any 
one? 
Rustic old party—Yes; you remind me of 
an aunt of mine, only she’s got a leetle more 
mustache than you have.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A woMAN on the train entering Grand 
Rapids asked the conductor how long the cars 
stopped at Union Station. 

He replied: “Madam, we stop just four 
minutes, from two to two to two two.” 

The woman turned to her companion and 
said: “I wonder if he thinks he’s the whistle 
on the engine.”—Outdoor Life. 


Tue following conversation is said to have 
taken place in a Boston elevator: 

Old Lady—Don’t you ever feel sick going up 
and down in the elevator all day? 

Elevator Boy—Yes’m. 

* Old Lady—Is it the motion of going down? 

Elevator Boy—No’m. 

Old Lady—The motion going up? 

Elevator Boy—No’m. 

Old Lady—The stopping? 

Elevator Boy—No’m. 

Old Lady—What is it, then? 

Elevator Boy—The questions.—The Watch- 
word. 

“Yes, I shall probably go to some summer 
resort when I get my two weeks off,” said the 
young man in the music store, “but there will 
be no flirtations for me this time. You know 
I can’t look upon them as most young men 
do. I am in too much earnest.” 

“Well, what about last summer?” was asked. 

“T met a charming girl, sir, and we at once 
began a flirtation. That is, she did. On my 
part I was head over heels in love at once. 
I held her hand. I whispered words of love 
into her pink ear. We sat in the grotto and 
we rowed upon the lake. We sat in the same 
hammock and waded in the same brooks. At 
the end of a week I coaxed her to say that 
my love was returned. Happy? Why, | 
walked on air! I wouldn’t have traded places 
with a king.” 

“And then what?” 

“Then we were engaged; but it was agreed 
that we would keep it secret until my salary 
was raised to $15 per. Well do I remember 
that last evening. It was as near Paradise 
as I ever expected to get. We vowed that 
nothing but death should separate us. 

“At the end of a week I called at her 
father’s house in town. I flew there on wings 
of love. I dashed up the steps and rang the 
bell. Pane darling opened the door herself and 
a eee 

“And she rushed into your arms?” 

“Alas, no. She looked at me for a moment, 
and then coldly and calmly said: 

“*We never buy our electric mantles of 
agents. Good day!’”—Brooklyn Citizen, 
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the twenty-six issues of the magazine will 
have the index bound in the volume. 


2s 
Grover Cleveland 


GROVER CLEVELAND had the good for- 
tune to be three times nominated for the 
Presidency and twice to be elected. We 
do not mean to claim that he was one of 
the greatest men the country has pro- 
duced, for we do not think he was; but 
he was one of those many citizens of 
superior ability who have measured fully 
up to their opportunities, having taken 
them as they came. When General Kos- 
suth was in this country, in 1852, plead- 
ing the cause of Hungary, begging our 
nation to seize this opportunity to help 
a people struggling for freedom, in one 
of. those wonderfully eloquent addresses 
the orator, who had acquired his ex- 
traordinary command of English by 
studying Shakespeare in prison, stumbled 
into an expression more vigorous than: 
literary when he begged his hearers to 
“seize the occasion by the—the—front- 


hair.” Cleveland always remembered 
that, as an old Latin poet tells us, “Op- 
portunity wears a forelock, but the back 
of her head is bald.” 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler tells our read- 
ers what were the great achievements of 
Mr, Cleveland as a public man; and they 
were great. We venture ‘the untimely 
merit of praising him for his victory over 
himself, altho we remember how Secre- 
tary Taft has been blamed for calling at- 
tention to the virtue of self-conquest 
achieved by General Grant. 

Mr. Cleveland’s earlier life in Buffalo, 
and his association with merry compan- 
ions, made it necessary to excuse and de- 
fend him. But if he had been something 
of a Prince Hal, when he became the 
servant of the people he lived worthily 
in the public eye. The companions of 
his youth complained that he slighted and 
forgot them. It was probably as well. 
President Roosevelt pays particular at- 
tention to the friends of his undistin- 
guished days; but no stain ever attached 
in rumor to those companions or those 
days. He was no Prince Hal. 

It must have been a great resolve 
which Grover Cleveland took when he 
was chosen Sheriff, and then Mayor, and 
again Governor, and so soon President. 
It was the resolve to do his full duty hon- 
estly for the people, and not for low 
partisan or personal success. Henceforth 
no stain was to attach to him, no aim 
lower than patriotism to control him. He 
had had experience enough of low ways 
in politics to despise and reject them. It 
was a day when the reform of the civil 
service, as against the spoils system of 
Andrew Jackson, was much urged, and 
as Governor and President he was the 
greatest champion the good cause has 
ever gained. Perhaps this will be his 
chief claim for fame, even greater than 
his opposition to the silver craze and his 
defense of honest money. 

The rise of Grover Cleveland was al- 
most meteoric. Nobody out of his own 
citv had heard of him when, in 1881, he 
was elected Mayor of Buffalo, and. no- 
body would ever have heard of him again 
if he had not used the opportunity which 
others had abused, and vetoed corrupt 
appropriations. That made him Govern- 
or of New York the. next year, and his 
similar honest course as Governor elect- 
ed him within two years as President of 
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the United States. This is nothing less 
than astounding, from a commonplace 
lawyer in three years to be President of 
the nation. It was extraordinary oppor- 
tunity, extraordinarily well improved. It 
does not mean that he was a very great 
man, certainly not brilliant, but he had 
the moral courage and sanity to take the 
honest, straightforward course, after full, 
deliberate consideration, without regard 
to immediate political effects. The peo- 
ple said, “There is an honest man,” and 
they chose the honest man rather than 
the man of vastly greater brilliancy and 
ability and political experience. His career 
is evidence that the people at heart put 
character before shrewd intellect. It is 
no evidence that such success may come 
to any one else of equal ability and hon- 
esty, for a thousand times has that failed ; 
but it does show what are the opportuni- 
ties which may come to a man, and 
which, courageously improved, may lead 
to the highest distinction. 

Altho not a literary man, in his some- 
what ponderous way he hit on some 
phrases that have caught the public ear 
and become part of the common stock of 
the language. They mostly had occasion 
in the discussion of the civil service re- 
form. It was he who told us that “Pub- 
lic office is a public trust” ; who resented 
the “pernicious activity” of officials in 
the. public service, and denounced them 
as “offensive partisans.” It was as a 
practical statesman that he declared that 
“it is a condition that confronts us, not 
a theory.” The expressions “ghoulish 
glee” and “innocuous desuetude” were 
his ; but nothing better indicated his poli- 
tical doctrine than his utterance that 
“party honesty is party expediency.” It 
was that principle which gave him his 
prominence and honor. They say that 
he lacked tact, that he broke up his 
party; if he did, his party returned to 
him and again made him President after 
wandering far away.. He had bitter 
enemies in his party, but that fact gave 
occasion for the bon mot at the Demo- 
cratic convention: “We love him for the 
enemies he has made.” 

So we do not eulogize Cleveland as 
one of the greatest of American states- 
men, nor are we oblivious of his personal 
weaknesses; but as a public man he 
would allow no taint to attach to his serv- 
ice of the State. His standard was the 


highest, and he lived long ettough to at- 
tain the credit of an honest man and a 
sage. 

- 


Republican Politics 


REPUBLICANS must admit that a part 
of Mr. Bryan’s criticism of their plat- 
form is just. It was a retreat not only to 
say nothing about publicity for campaign 
funds in the committee’s report, but even 
to reject afterward, by a vote of 880 to 
94, a reasonable resolution on this sub- 
ject. In the House the Republican ma- 
jority had voted for such publicity, and 
Mr. Taft was on record in favor of it. 
It was a retreat to say not a word for a 
physical valuation of railroad property. 
Retreat from the position taken by both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft is to be seen 
in the declaration about injunctions. We 
said last week that this declaration really 
amounts to nothing. Mr. Bryan points 
out that it merely calls for an enforce- 
ment of the present statute, whose words 
are repeated in it. To say nothing about 
injunctions would have been better. 
Such an utterance deceives nobody. The 
situation is not improved by Mr. Wade 
Ellis’s testimony that the declaration, as 
finally adopted, had been approved by 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. 

There were parts of the rejected La 
Follette platform which should have been 
accepted or should have suggested decla- 
rations on the subjects to which they re- 
lated. The demands for campaign fund 
publicity and a physical valuation of rail- 
road property were two of them.. An- 
other provided for a suspension of the 
collection of protective tariff duties 
whenever the products protected by them 
are controlled by a combination that sup- 
presses competition in the home market 
and keeps prices at a high level. Mr. 
La Follette is in favor of a tariff equal 
to the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and the cost abroad, 
provided that competition at home be pre- 
served. But he is unwilling that protect- 
ed manufacturers who suppress compe- 
tition should be enabled by high duties 
to exact from the people prices much 
higher than they would be if they were 
determined by competition. There are 
many in the Republican party who agree 
with him about this, and the platform 
makers might well have added something 
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about the inexpediency of protecting 
Trust prices to the expression of their 
desire for duties that would cover a 
“profit” as well as the difference in the 
costs of production. 

The platform is not a strong one. If 
a majority of the people are weary of the 
Roosevelt policies and spirit, the party 
may lose nothing by such a declaration ; 
if they desire that these policies shall be 
vigorously carried forward, the makers 
of this platform have blundered. 

We must say that the convention’s 
nomination for the second place on the 
ticket cannot be satisfactory to the pro- 
gressive element of the party or to inde- 
pendent voters. It is true that Mr. Sher- 
man has been a member of the House 
for twenty years and has become influ- 
ential there, but his influence has been 
seen in management and control of pro- 
cedure rather than in legislation. In all 
these years of service his name has not 
been associated with measures of impor- 
tance, nor has he been classed with the 
advocates of reform. Outside of the 
House and.outside of his State he has 
recently been known only as the party 
collector who unsuccessfully solicited a 
contribution from Mr. Harriman and 
whose report to the President of Mr. 
Harriman’s angry response opened to the 
public a disagreeable chapter of party 
history. 

Everybody remembers that the Repub- 
lican majority in the House, during the 
recent session, was with great difficulty 
driven to take action upon a small part 
of the President’s program of reform 
legislation. In regulating and controlling 
the course of procedure, Mr. Sherman, 
as a member of the dominant Committee 
on Rules, was one of Speaker Cannon’s 
most efficient assistants. Rightly or 
wrongly, he has been regarded as a part 
of the House machine and as a repre- 
sentative of reactionary and obstructive 
tendencies in the House. There, as the 
associate and assistant of Mr. Cannon, he 
became obnoxious to the representatives 
of organized labor, who now say he is 
their enemy. For these reasons his nom- 
ination was not an exhibition of political 
wisdom. 

The truth is that neither at the recent 
session of Congress nor in the convention 
were the politicians of the party moved 
by fear of defeat in November. Fore- 


seeing the nomination of Mr. Bryan, they 
did not feel that they must take thought 
of the judgment of voters. If the nom- 
ination of Mr. Bryan had not been prac- 
tically a certainty, they would not have 
made appropriations for expenditures 
exceeding $1,000,000,000, in the face of 
a deficit of $60,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year and with an additional short- 
age of at least $125,000,000 promised for 
the fiscal year now at hand. But for the 
Democratic party’s loyalty to Mr. Bryan 
they would have made a better legisla- 
tive record outside of the appropriation 
bills, made a better platform at Chicago 
and nominated a stronger candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. If Mr. Bryan sees 
this, he will sav nothing about it in his 
criticism of their acts. But it may be 
shown in November that they have relied 
too much upon his two defeats. Un- 


doubtedly they are helping him to get 
more electoral votes than were given to 


him in 1896 or one 


The Siewdusine of Laxity 


WE discussed last week “The Mob 
Ceremonial,” showing how the mob loses 
the danger of passion when it has reached 
the imitative, ceremonial stage, as in the 
case of the carefully planned cheering at 
the foreordained time at a Presidential 
convention. Just now the country is 
waiting to see whether the cheers for 
Bryan will be kept up at Denver for two 
minutes longer than those for Roosevelt 
at Chicago, which now hold the record. 

We have a word, now that the college 
commencements are over, for another 
mob ceremonial, not that of the college 
contests, which are ceremonial as far as 
the bleachers go, but by no means as far 
as the contestants go. It is all real with 
them. We have in mind the class re- 
unions. 

They come together, after great effort 
to bring every member within reach, the 
graduates of the third, fifth, tenth and 
preceding quinquennial years, with those 
who dropt out by the way. They come 
to renew acquaintance, retell their old 
exploits and have the happiest sort of a 
time. It is all, or should be, reasonable, 
delightful, reminiscent and purely 
natural. The men are more mature than 
they were as boys, have taken hold of the 
serious problems of life and have given 
hostages to fortune, 
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But there is likely to be in every large 
class a certain number who hanker for 
some sort of a show, and provide for the 
mob ceremonial. We have seen their 
headquarters, even in a prohibition town, 
provided with a free bar and negro min- 
strels to add to the jollity of their own 
college songs and yells. They are men 
who have been serious and busy enough 
these years, but now they are bent on 
forcing themselves into the imitation of 
a reckless, noisy boyishness. The real 
mob-madness requires that the several 
units lose self-control. They must let 
the passion get command and run away 
with their wits. But with these person- 
ally conducted, carefully contrived and 
prolonged alumni demonstrations there is 
nothing capricious, impulsive; the reck- 
lessness is all studied with foresight and 
kept up to its pre-arranged measure, with 
no chance to burst its bonds. 

College classes arranging for reunions 
should not put the plans in charge of the 
lighter heads of their number, who think 
it necessary to provide unusual uniforms 


and noisy demonstrations, and the imita- 
tive bibacity of simulated bacchanals. 
It gives to town’s people and the visiting 
fathers and mothers of sub-freshmen a 
bad and false idea of what college men 
are, and it displeases the bulk of the 


alumni themselves. Why a company of 
sedate gentlemen, on visiting their alma 
mater, should think it fine to put on the 
mask and motley of the rake is a question 
whose investigation may be left to alien- 
ists. Sallust describes one who “could 
feign a virtue and dissemble a vice”— 
“cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator.” 
Loyalty to college or class requires no 
alumnus to reverse this by dissembling 
his virtue and feigning vice. 


a 


Inoculation Against Phobias 


Acainst hydrophobia there is now, 
thanks to Pasteur, a remedy, but the 
phobia of hydrophobia still rages un- 
checked thruout the country, causing 
much distress and injury, if not fatalities. 
The next step in preventive medicine is to 
devise some method of getting rid of this 
fear as well as all the other morbid and 
exaggerated dreads that do almost as 
much to make us unhappy as the real 
calamities they anticipate. The discoy- 


ery of an antitoxin to fear would benefit 
the race more than a cure for any speci- 
fic disease. A few minims of it injected 
into the arm of the soldier before he goes 
into battle, the valedictorian as he steps 
upon the platform and the lover as he is 
about to propose, might prevent many a 
disaster. Heroism would become’ so 
common that Carnegie could die poor. 

But if fear produces a chemical altera- 
tion in the blood too little is known about 
it to make use of it. No one, so far as 
we know, has proved experimentally that 
the bravery of a rabbit can be increased 
by a transfusion from the arteries of a 
lion. We do not mean to encourage 
research in this direction, but on the con- 
trary to suggest a method which would 
not offend the sensitive conscience of an 
anti-vivisectionist, that is, that each man 
may develop in himself the antitoxin to 
the specific phobias which afflict him and 
so become immune to.them. 

We have in mind particularly a young 
man who was abnormally sensitive to 
tickling, an affliction from which he suf- 
fered much, for his playmates discovered 
that they had him at their mercy and they 
had none. He would go info a tremor 
if a teasing finger were pointed at him 
from across the room or if velvet were 
stroked in his sight. But he was com- 
pletely and forever cured of his weak- 
ness thru the kindness—unintentional on 
his part—of his chum at college, who 
bound him to the bed and tickled the 
soles of his feet with a feather for an 
hour. He was so pleased at getting rid 
of this source of suffering that he after- 
ward used the method voluntarily and by 
accustoming himself to doing anything 
that he was unreasonably afraid to do he 
converted himself from an excessively 
timid youth into a man who could meet 
the ordinary vicissitudes of life with a 
fair amount of equanimity. 

We commend the plan to the psycho- 
pathic wards now being established in 
our churches. Perhaps it could also be 
added, like everything else, to the curri- 
culum of our educational institutions. A 
hundred years ago it was the fashion for 
women to be excessively timid, to shriek 
and faint at all sorts of things that the 
modern girl treats with contempt. But 
some women are born a century late and 
find the weaknesses which would once 
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have insured their popularity are rated 
as defects. For these cases of belated 
timidity some sort of a finishing school 
could be provided where they would be 
subjected to series of shocks of gradual- 
ly increasing severity. Mice, plush-cov- 
ered and mounted on noiseless wheels, 
would run across the floor at frequent 
intervals, and spiders with hair-spring 
legs drop on them from the ceilings. 
They would be liable to be awakened in 
the night by cannonball thunder and the 
flash of lightning produced by dragging 
an electric wire along a file. Telegrams 
would be delivered at all hours. The ele- 
vator would be arranged to get stuck be- 
tween floors often enough so it would not 
seem to them like an accident but merely 
a Howell’s farce. Burglars, of course, 
would appear once or twice a week. No 
young girl can be expected to hit a 
burglar the first time she throws her shoe 
at one, and being necessarily limited to 
two shots, she should have training in 
this accomplishment. Very good ghosts, 
much more lifelike—or deathlike—than 
the old kind, can nowadays be produced 
by the kinetoscope. Frequent and unex- 
pected examinations would destroy the 
dread of these. Any young lady who 
went thru this whole course, including 
the big fire at commencement, would be 
entitled to a diploma certifying to the 
fact that her nerves were no longer in the 
plural. Graduate courses might also be 
offered, for example, a professional 
course for suffragettes in which athletic 
contests ‘with policemen would be includ- 
ed and the fair candidate given practice 
in oratory, in the presence not only of a 
mirror, but also of a phonograph which 
she had primed with such insulting 
epithets as she could ascribe to masculine 
malignity. 

Similar training is necessary for the 
other sex if it is to keep its reputation for 
superior courage in the face of feminine 
competition of the present day. Lord 
Nelson was as afraid of a mouse as any 
woman or elephant. Napoleon was a 
victim of chronic ailurophobia. If he 
had been given doses of catnip tea in his 
infancy and brought up with a kitten, he 
might have been freed from his dread of 
the harmless necessary cat. 

\s civilized life becomes more safe, 
even and comfortable, people find more 


things to be afraid of. Psychiatrists are 
kept busy thumbing the Greek lexicons 
to find names for the latest freaks of their 
trained neurasthenics. If the patient dis- 
likes to be alone he has monophobia. If 
he shuns society it is anthropophobia. 
Those who prefer to skirt a city square 
rather than venture to cross the open 
space have agoraphobia. Those who 
feel opprest in a narrow room and will 
not sit with the face to the wall have 
claustrophobia. The notable housewife is 
afflicted with mysophobia; the athletic 
girl with cecophobia. Then there are pho- 
tophobia, the fear of light; pathophobia, 
the fear of disease; decatriphobia, the 
fear of thirteen; sitiophobia, the fear of 
food ; acrophobia, the fear of falling from 
a hight; and anything not otherwise 
specified is included in pantiphobia. The 
classification has been. carried so far of 
late that each of us can find his pet aver- 
sion or weakness in the list and derive a 
feeling of gratification, even of justifica- 
tion, from this nominal recognition of it. 

But an antipathy is an expensive thing 
to keep up all thru life. It grows and 
becomes stronger as it is indulged. It is 
far better to kill them off one by one as 
they appear by a resolute system of hard- 
ening the constitution by getting used to 
them. The art of getting used to things 
is, after all, the art of living. The only 
justifiable form of cowardice is the fear 
of fear. 


& 


State Supervision of Private 
Lands 


THE Maine Legislature has recently 
harnessed the Supreme Court of that 
State to the Legislative Department. It 
requires legal decisions not after legisla- 
tion, but anticipatory. This in itself is 
a startling innovation, and if carried out 
by all of our States and the National 
Government as well, it would save a deal 
of time now wasted on legislation that is 
to be afterward brushed aside by the 
Court. 

But a decision just rendered to the 
Maine lawmakers is still more startling 
in its nature and its far-reaching effects. 
The question submitted was whether the 
Legislature had power, under the Con- 
stitution, to enact a general law “to 
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regulate or restrict the cutting or the 
destruction of small trees, growing on 
wild or uncultivated land, by the owner 
of the land, and without compensating 
him for the restriction.” It was required 
also that a decision be rendered as to 
the right of the Legislature to restrict 
the cutting of such trees when the cut- 
ting was “not required for improving the 
land, or for its use in agriculture, min- 
ing, quarrying, manufacturing or for 
pleasure purposes, or for a building site.” 


In other words, can the Legislature of a° 


State step in and say to the owner of a 
tract of woodland, “Your right to cut or 
to destroy or to burn over is limited.” 
The Supreme Court replies: “The 
United States Constitution has no clause 
that prevents a police power on the part 
of a State to prescribe regulations to 
promote the health, peace, morals, educa- 
tion and good order of its people, and to 
legislate so as. to increase the industries 
of the State, develop its resources and 
add to its wealth and prosperity.” As 
to the State Constitution, the Court de- 
cides that it contains no clause that could 
be invoked against the suggested laws 
and regulations, except the guaranteed 
right to acquire, possess and defend prop- 
erty, and that private property shall not 
be taken for public uses without just 
compensation. The Court holds that 
every property-holder has possession of 
his holdings under the implied liability 
that the use he makes of them shall not 
be injurious to the “equal enjoyment of 
others” or the rights of the community. 
All property in the commonwealth “is 
derived from the Government,” and 
must be held subject to regulations neces- 
sary for the common good and the gen- 
eral welfare. Rights of property, like 
all other social rights, are subject to 
reasonable limitations, such as shall pre- 
vent them from being injurious to the 
public. This is not asserting the right 
of eminent domain, but something very 
distinct from that, namely, the right to 
interfere with individual control of forest 
or waste land; not the occupancy of it 
for public and general purposes, but the 
supervision and direction of its use, while 
still remaining and recognized as private 
property. We cannot see but that this 
opens the way to State supervision over 
a very large amount of landed property, 


which in the opinion of the owner may 
not be waste. 

The Court urges two reasons for ap- 
plying this construction to the ownership 
of property in land, and it is to be noted 
that these reasons do. not apply strictly 
and solely to forests and waste lands. ; Ir. 
the first place, it is argued that such 
property “is not the result of productive 
labor, but is derived solely from the 
State itself, the original owner.” In the 
second place, the amount of land, being 
incapable of increase, if the owners of 
large tracts can waste them at will with- 
out restriction, “the State and its people 
may be helplessly impoverished,” and 
one great purpose of government be de- 
feated. This argument must apply tc 
small tracts as well as to large, in order 
to be logical; and we cannot see but i* 
permits the State to enter in upon any 
man’s holding and direct such use of his 
acres as shall contribute to the public 
welfare. We should also like to know 
what the Court would say concerning 
land, and the use of land, that never he- 
longed to the State. There is more than 
one holding in New York State, and we 
judge in Maine itself, taken directly from 
the Indians. However, the decision as 
handed to the Legislature, is signed by 
six out of the seven supreme judges of 
the State, while the seventh simply de- 
clines to express his opinion. 


Farther explaining their position, the — 


judges say that such governmental inter- 
ference as they propose would not restrict 
the owner of uncultivated acrés from 
making them productive, altho it might 
delay his anticipated profits, and even 
thereby might cause him some loss of 
profit. It would 


“Leave him his lands, their product and in- 
crease, untouched; and without diminution of 
title, estate, or quantity. He would still have 
large measure of control, and large opportunity 
to realize values.” : 

He might suffer delay and he might be 
deprived of some profits; yet the Court 
soothes him with the fact that he would 
not lose all. While the use of his land 
might be restricted, the land itself would 
not be appropriated “or taken.” We 
suggest at this point that if the use of a 
man’s property be restricted for a term 
of a year or for five years it might in- 
yolve his use of it altogether. The sale 
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of land depends not upon the possible use 
that may be made of it, but upon the 
certain use of it, and the absolutely un- 
restricted use. 

That “the owner will participate in the 
general good” which is anticipated in re- 
stricting his private occupancy is another 
sop from the Court, and it may have 
something to do with the justice of the 
decision; yet this principle of “general 
good” would require delicate application. 
We have in mind a noted and Sonali 
professor of Greek, whose comfort rests 
in twenty acres of distrest lawns and 
unproductive glens, where his fancies 
work out unrimed hexameters. To the 
unanimous public his acres are “waste.” 
What would our Maine judges do in 
such a case? Would they leave Emer- 
son’s muse to reap a harvest from ‘a 
valley view, or would they sternly decide 
for that crop alone “which homeward 
bring the oxen strong”? That any un- 
disputed line of demarcation can be 
drawn between uncultivated and culti- 
vated, waste and non-waste land we do 
not conceive. 

This décision of six Maine judges 
somewhat approaches the demand of the 
avowed Socialist. Our lands are pro- 
nounced to be still in some sense a com- 
monalty; having been obtained of the 
government, they forever in some sense 
have the flavor of public property. In 
some degree at least the State may inter- 
fere with the management of any man’s 
landed estate. Referring to H. G. Wells’s 
latest interpretation of Socialism, which 
may be assumed to be authoritative, he 
tells us: 

_ “The idea of the private ownership of things 
is enormously exaggerated. The conception of 
private property has been extended to land. As 
a result there is an enormous waste of human 
energy. The socialist holds that the community 
as a whole should be inalienably the owner and 
administrator of the land.” 

And we cannot see but that these Maine 
judges are of about the same opinion. 

Justice Holmes, in formulating a 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, laid down the principle that 
property rights tend to their extreme 
limit, but that they are constantly being 
restricted and limited by the interests of 
the people and the police power of the 
State, and that the point where the latter 
checks the liberty of the former is fixt 


by the decision of courts. This is in line 
with the dictum of the Maine Supreme 
Court, and it gives us our relief as 
against the extreme power given to 
private wealth by our Constitution, as 
lately stated to our readers by President 
Hadley. 
Sd 
Two Presidents on Honor 


WHEN a constituent found fault with 
some action of Henry Clay and declared 
he would never vote for him again, the 
Senator asked if his critic’s rifle had 
never missed fire. “Certainly,” was the 
reply. ‘‘And what did you do?” “Picked 
the flint and tried it again.” The appli- 
cation was easy. President Roosevelt 
made a hasty blunder when he signed a 
letter with Robert Bacon asking if it 
would not be possible to substitute some 
other punishment for two students who 
“merely took away a book which they 
were permitted to use in the library”: 

“It seems to us, and, we feel sure, to the 
great body of graduates, that it is unfair and 
unnecessary to make others suffer for an of- 
fense of this kind for which some other pun- 
ishment might surely be found.” 

The reason for this appeal to the Presi- 
dent of Harvard University by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State was that the two 
students disciplined were on two of the 
crews that were to race with Yale last 
Thursday, and it was feared that their 
suspension and consequent withdrawal 
from the races would ruin Harvard’s 
chances. We must presume that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote without full in- 
formation, and yet he, or at least so 
famous an old oarsman as Mr. Bacon, 
should have known what was the offense 
of these two men, and that there is an 
agreement with Yale that neither uni- 
versity shall put in the crew any man 
who is under discipline. President Eliot’s 
reply is crisp and conclusive. It allowed 
no answer. This is the whole of it: 

“To President Roosevelt, White House, 

' Washington: 

“Each man did a dishonorable thing. One 
violated in his private interest and in a crooked 
way a rule made in -the common interest, 
while the other gave a false name and did not 
take subsequent opportunity to give his own. 
The least possible punishment was putting 
them on probation, but that drops them from 
the crews. A keen and sure sense of honor 
being the finest result of college life, I think 
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the college graduates should condemn effect- 
ively dishonorable conduct. The college should 
also teach that one must never do scurvy 
things in the supposed interest or for: the 
pleasure of others. 

“CHartes W. E ior.” 

Such a statement of moral principle is 
worth the occasion. Even the President 
of the United States may not regret that 
his hasty blunder bore such good fruit. 
It is just such a bit of a sermon as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has often preached. 

But one sentence in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
letter calls for further remark. He said: 

“Tt is unfair and unnecessary to make others 
suffer for an offense of this kind for which 
some other punishment might surely be 
found.” 

No man can do a wrong that is not 
likely to affect others. No man is pun- 
ished for his offense without some others 
suffering as well as he. We have had a 
big lesson on that matter in the case of 
the Brownsville soldiers. Some of them 
were supposed to be guilty of a serious 
offense, and President Roosevelt dis- 
missed the whole squadron without 
honor. Most of them must have been 
innocent, and “some other punishment” 
might presumably have been found; at 
any rate Secretary Taft held up the 
order for three days until he had a per- 
emptory order from the President to 
issue it. 

x] 

The portrait of President 
Cleveland, which we give 
on page 16, in which he 
and his dog appear, was a favorite of his, 
and was taken, with several others, to 
go with articles written by him for THE 
INDEPENDENT, and later gathered in a 
book by The Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. We have his autograph letter be- 
fore us dated June 2d, 1906, in which he 
says: ‘ 

The photographer has sent me proofs of the 
pictures taken a few days ago. I think the 
one taken of me sitting and the dog will do 
very well. The proof of one where I have a 
reel in my hand is not bad. 

My object in writing is to ask you if you 
can submit all the proofs of these pictures to 
the Outing Company, and allow them to use 
such as are available in illustrating the book 
of sporting sketches which they have in course 
of publication. 

Mr. Cleveland’s five articles in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT appeared in successive vaca- 
tion numbers from 1903 to 1907. Their 
subjects were, “A Word to Fishermen,” 


Mr. Cleveland 
as a Sportsman 











“Summer Shooting,” “Quail Hunting,” 
“Rabbit Hunting” and “Shooting in Sea- 
son.” They represent the recreation side 
of his life, for his Messages, speeches 
and lectures belong to politics rather than 
to literature, except in so far as they gave 
occasion to memorable expressions, such 
as we quote elsewhere, and which have 
made a permanent addition to public 
speech. We may recall here that the late 
President’s sister, Rose Cleveland, had a 
decided literary ability, and in the years 
before he was President was a somewhat 
frequent writer for THe INDEPENDENT. 


& 


A Qeater of 0 Our nation is given to 
Million Soldiers CO™m™on sense. Our 

people do not much love 
soldiering. Our laws allow a standing 
army of 75,000 men, and we have only 
about 60,000 regular soldiers, because 
men will not enlist, or will desert. <A 
late law increases soldiers’ pay and may 
help enlistments. It would be impossible 
to persuade Congress to give us a large 
standing army, as it would be impossible 
to enact a law for forced service. But 
we have a State militia, composed of 
young men who like to play soldier, to 
meet and parade, and to have a week’s 
summer outing in camp. It is good 
physical exercise, and gives us a sort 
of imitation soldiery. Now Congress has 
enacted two laws which grant $4,000,000 
to be paid to support such State militia 
organizations as will agree to be govern- 
ed by certain military requirements as to 
practice and encampments, and to be at 
the command of the Government in time 
of war. In some States the militia have 
accepted the subvention, and in some, for 
example, New York, they have declined. 
But the militia organizations do not in 
all embrace more than I11,000 men, 
which, even if they all accepted the 
terms, would put but 161,000 men at the 
immediate command of the nation in 
case of war, while the War Department 
thinks there should be 250,000 men avail- 
able. We are not at all concerned to 
increase the State militia; and yet if the 
inducements now offered in paying the 
bills should lead to the enlargement of 
the militia to a total of 175,000, so as to 
bring the total with the allowed 75,000 
of the regular army up to 250,000, it 
would not be a serious thing. Only the 
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people should guard against this being 
made an opening step toward a large 
standing army. 
st 

A good cause, particularly a 
Publicity new reform, needs publicity. 

It does no good to coop it up, 
develop its theory, satisfy its friends with 
esoteric encomiums or defenses; but the 
one thing to do is to crowd the reform 
on the public, which, perhaps, is ignorant 
or careless about it. The straightening 
of our crooked spelling is an illustration. 
If this reform, sure to win in the end, 
makes slower progress than we wish, it 
will not be from any lack of scholarship 
on the part of those who conduct the 
campaign, but because they do not suffi- 
ciently push the reform upon the public. 
Doubtless the scholarly work of the re- 
form, the working out of classifications 
of needed amendments, is far ahead of 
the publicity work needed. We do what 
little we can by putting before the public 
a portion of the reforms. We do not use 
all we shall use, very likely, ten years 
hence; far the Simplified Spelling Board 
in this city can tell a great deal more 
that ought to be done. We would have 
the Board give its chief labor to the pub- 
lic, by securing the adherence of institu- 
tions, societies, and particularly of 
schools and journals. That Board has 
told us pretty well what we need first, 
and then what the next improvements 
should be; now let it give its labors to 
getting them—at least the nearer ones— 
adopted; a step at a time. The theo- 
retical part can rest a bit. 


a 


— The succession of inventions 
Air-Shi for public comfort has been so 

-SmPS swift that one is almost dazed 
by the progress. They are still young 
men and women who first rode the kicy- 
cle, and then came the telephone, and 
then the automobile and now the flying 
machine is assured, and only needs per- 
fection. That will be a revolution in 
social conditions as great as any other 
since steam carriage. Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell says there are now twelve 
successful flying machines in existence, 
of which two are American. He predicts 
that these air-ships will soon be used for 
pleasure, and very likely for carrying the 
mails, We can at present reach a speed 


of forty miles an hour, and there is no 
reason why we should not reach sixty. 
The time of the bulky, blundering bal- 
loon is past. We are learning that what 
the mosquito, the june-bug, the robin and 
the condor can do man can also do— 
spurn the earth and ride the skies. This 
does not mean that railways will cease to 
be used for heavy traffic, but that light 
and swift traffic will probably in five 
years need neither rail nor macadam. 
Such inventions as these, with more to 
follow which we cannot now guess, are 
making ours a new world. 


& 


A Do you know any one 
re Your | ey 
Eyes Alike? Whose eyes are either di 
ferent in color or pink? 
Such peculiarities afford opportunity for 
testing theories c{ inheritance, and Mrs. 
Gertrude C. Davenport, of the Carnegie 
Station for Experimental Evolution, Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, is desirous 
of receiving accounts of any such cases, 
especially where it extends to more than 
one generation. Usually the two sides or 
halves of the body resemble one another 
in shape, size and in other respects so 
closely as to appear identically the same, 
only oppositely placed; in other words 
they are bilaterally symmetrical. Such 
symmetry, however, is probably never 
absolutely perfect and is often markedly 
imperfect. A very conspicuous example 
of bilateral asymmetry is the large claw 
on one side and the small on the other of 
the lobster or the crab. Even in human 
beings bilateral asymmetry not infre- 
quently occurs, such as a dimple in one 
cheek only, or eyes of different color. 
The behavior in heredity of unsymmet- 
rically colored eyes has recently been 
studied by Dr. Hans Przibram in white 
angora cats, which are very apt to pos- 
sess one blue and one yellow eye. The 
reason for the loss of symmetry in eye 
color we do not know. In cats Dr. 
Przibram found that the asymmetry may 
be transmitted to the offspring just as it 
occurs in the parent, that is to say from 
the right eye of the parent to the right 
eye of the offspring and from the left 
eye of the parent to left of offspring; or 
it may be transmitted turn-about from the 
right eye of the parent to the left of the 
offspring; or the color of either eye of 
the parent may be transmitted to both 
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eyes of the offspring. The latter kind 
of transmission he has observed in man 
as well. The father possesses one light 
gray and one brown eye. His wife’s 
eyes are gray. Two of the children pos- 
sess symmetrically-colored brown eyes. 
The eves of the other four children are 
gray or gray-blue. As with human in- 
fant eye-color, Dr. Przibram finds that the 
color of cats eyes sometimes changes, so 
that a kitten with both eyes blue at first 
may, when adult, possess one blue and 
one yellow eye. A condition that is prob- 
ably less common than asymmetry is the 
pink eye—the eye without pigment. It 
is usually associated with absence of pig- 
ment in the skin and hair also and is 
commonly called albinism. The heredity 
of albinism has been studied in flowers 
and certain animals, but the family his- 
tory of very few cases of human albinos 
is known. When one of the parents only 
is an albino, it is probable that all the 
children will be normal, but more facts 
are needed on this point also to enable us 
to get a better understanding of heredity 
in man. 

st 

This summer many 
ase a of the jadies find difficulty in 

keeping the expression 
of their faces in tune with their hats. 
The careful dresser will avoid discords 
of this kind by having a different head- 
gear for every mood, taking several hat- 
boxes along with her in case she thinks 
her mood is likely to change in the course 
of the walk. It is distressing to see a 
“Merry Widow,” “A Soul Kiss”.or a 
“Waltz Dream” above an “Old Hun- 
dred” or “Last Rose of Summer” face. 
The prevailing style is also modifying the 
customs of etiquet. Ladies, as well as 
gentlemen, now tip their hats an entering 
an elevator or street car. The churches 
are finding it necessary to abandon the 
rule of St. Paul in regard to head cover- 
ings. Public pageants in Europe have 
had to be abandoned because of the im- 
possibility of providing for the big hats 
on the grandstands. It used to be 
thought that a young woman was suit- 
ably matched with her escort when she 
was just a little taller than his shoulder. 
Now a young man walking out with such 
a companion is liable to lose his head as 
tho by a circular saw. He cannot see 


her face, but he can admire the flora and 
fauna of her roof garden. These are 
indeed worth study. In a crowd one can 
profitably spend the time he otherwise 
would devote to the stage, speaker or 
view in trying to identify the flowers, 
fruits, birds, insects and mammals he 
sees around him. If the Latin names 
were given on labels as in a museum or 
botanical garden it would be still more 
improving and not add much to the 
weight. 

ef 
. One would have thought 
gh cng that visitors enough had 

very rummaged the books of 
the Samaritans at Nablous to get lon 
ago whatever they have preserved o 
their sacred or other writings; and yet 
Dr. Moses Gaster describes in the Lon- 
don Times his discovery of an un- 
suspected version of the Book of 
Joshua, found by him at a visit to 
them. It has hitherto always been said 
that they possessed only the Penta- 
teuch, which was all they retained, or 
perhaps had, when they separated from 
the Jews. But scholars have long de- 
clared that Joshua is a mere continuation 
of the Pentateuch and that originally 
they were one work. For many years 
there has been known a Samaritan 
Chronicle, or compend of history, 
which includes the story of Joshua, but 
with some variation from the Hebrew; 
but this is in Arabic. The Samaritan 
Joshua found by Dr. Gaster agrees 
with the Hebrew Joshua as far as the 
thirteenth chapter, but varies consider- 
ably afterward, where the allotments 
are made to Judah and the two tribes 
of Joseph. The Samaritan Pentateuch 
contains some important variations from 
the current Hebrew recension, partly 


. better readings, corroborated by the 


Septuagint, which have been pre- 
served from the copy brought to Nab- 
lous when about 330 B. C. the Samari- 
tan priest, Manasseh, was allowed to 
build a temple on Mount Gerizim; and 
in part purposed corruptions of their 
own. Doubtless this newly discovered 
text of Joshua will be the occasion of 
much study. Hitherto the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch have 
been the only source for textual criti- 


cism of the Hebrew Bible. The addition 
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of the Samaritan Joshua is of the first 
importance. 


We do not understand 
Those Millions the whole drift of the 

letter of thanks for its 
aid addrest by Mgr. Agius, Apostolic 
Delegate at the Philippines, to the Prop- 
agation of the Faith Society. He says 
the prospect looked very gloomy at first, 
but is now brighter for the Catholic 
Church : 

“We have got back our church edifices from 

the Aglipay Schismatics, but oh, in what a 
state of dilapidation. The war and insurrec- 
tion caused the destruction of a vast amount 
of church property. True, the United States 
Government has appropriated $403,000 to 
cover our claim for two and half millions, yet, 
as this sum must be distributed all over the 
Islands, it will be but as a drop in the ocean. 
We are going to have up-hill work here for 
some years to come. Our friends in America 
must not forget us.” 
That $403,000 is for losses suffered in 
the use of churches, etc., and is in addi- 
tion to the millions paid to the friars for 
their lands. Mgr. Agius does not seem 
to have got any help from those millions. 
Archbishop Ireland was very anxious 
that this money should. go to help the 
Church there and not be taken to Spain ;. 
and such was the substantial promise 
given to Mr. Taft when he went to 
Rome. We observe that some Ameri- 
can Catholics press the question, whether 
the wealth gained by the Church in the 
Philippines should not be spent for the 
Church in the Philippines before taking 
penny collections here for the dilapidated 
churches. Our Government has protect- 
ed the rights of the Church there. Left 
to the people themselves, all the ecclesi- 
astical property would have been seques- 
trated, and not a cent paid for it all. 


Sd 


In certain sections of our country it is 
not only considered discourteous, but is 
actually dangerous to pass the lie. 
Editors and other citizens have been shot 
for that indiscretion. And yet the 
Charleston News and Courier says this 
recklessly about its Senator Tillman: 

“The Senator’s denials of interviews are not 
taken seriously by newspaper men familiar 
with his reckless and: voluble habit of utter- 
ance. Within the last three or four years he 
has denied flatly interviews that he has given to 
the late Mr. Robert M. Larner, formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent of the News and Cow- 


rier; Mr. Charles M. Galloway, of the Co- 
lumbia State; Mr. Rutledge McGhee, of the 
Greenwood Jndex, and numerous incidents of 
similar character have marked his career. 
When the Senator is talking he is not con- 
scious of more than one-third that pours off 
his tongue as the waters come down from the 
cataract of Lodore.” 

That last sentence may save Editor 
Hemphill from being shot; for the Sena- 
tor simply does not know what he is say- 
ing. 

& 

The Louisiana Legislature has fol- 
lowed New York’s example and past an 
act forbidding gambling at racecourses. 
The Senate had about as much difficulty 
in getting it enacted as they had at Al- 
bany. When the time for the vote came 
one Senator had been detained by a rail- 
road accident and another was taken sud- 
denly sick, with suspicion that he had 
been poisoned. But they were able to put 
off the vote and the next day the sick 
Senator, as at Albany, was supported as 
he tottered into the chamber and cast the 
one last vote of the twenty-one needed to 
enact the law which shuts off the public 
gambling from every State this side of 
California. The defeat of the bill would 
have been worth a million dollars to the 
race gamblers. 


In an interview the Emperor William 
intimates that a tax on bachelors is im- 
minent in Germany. But the correspond- 
ing proposition of a bounty on families 
of children has often been proposed, 
particularly in France, and is not a bad 


plan.. A French commission, presided 
over by Senator Piot, recommends a spe- 
cial tax on citizens without children as a 
relief from taxation in proportion to the 
number of children. The statistics for 
last year show that in France the deaths 
outnumbered the births by 19,920, a very 
startling figure. 


Prohibition now claims eight States, 
with a total population of 13,000,000, in 
which the public sale of intoxicating 
liquors is forbidden ; also 250 prohibition 
cities in 35 States, with from 5,000 to 
160,000 each, and a total population of 
3,500,000. Practically 40,000,000 people, 
of whom 10,000,000, have been added 
within four years, are living in prohibi- 
tion territory. It is the big cities that 
resist prohibition, 
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The New President of the New 
England Mutual 


ATTENTION is directed to the recent 
changes which have taken place in the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, whose head office is in Boston. 
Albert Dwight Foster, formerly vice- 
president, has been elected president. 
Mr. Foster was born in Worcester, 
Mass., on April 27th, 1852. His father, 
Dwight Foster, served at one time as 
counsel of the company, and his mother 
was a descendant of Roger Sherman, 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Young Foster attended the 
Boston Latin School, and was graduated 
at Harvard University in 1873 and from 
the Law School of Boston University in 
1875. He practised law in Boston for 
eighteen years, and in 1893 became the 
vice-president of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, for 
which he had previously acted as coun- 
sel. He is a director of the Norwich 
& Worcester Railroad, the State National 
Bank, the State Street Trust Company, 
the Western Real Estate Trust, the 
Worcester Consolidated Railroad and 
the Fall River Gas Works Company. 
For some years past Mr. Foster has been 
the virtual head of the company of which 
he is now the recognized head, and his 
management of its affairs has repeatedly 
demonstrated his fitness for the office 
which it was generally considered a fore- 
gone conclusion that he was destined to 
fill. D. F. Appel, formerly secretary, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Appel was born in Wes- 
ton, Pa., in 1857, and in 1885 became the 
Indiana general agent of the company. 
In 1895 he was made superintendent of 
agents, and three years ago became sec- 
retary. The new secretary is Jacob A. 
Barbey, formerly assistant secretary, who 
for twenty years has been in the service 
of the company. According to the last 
published statement of the New England 
Mutual Life the company has total as- 
sets of $44,182,875, a surplus of $3,023,- 
742, and insurance in force on a paid for 
basis of $178,872,320. 


A Successor to Cleveland—or 
Mutualization? 


THE recent death of Grover Cleveland 
has given rise to considerable speculation 
as to his successor as chairman of the 
trustees of the majority stock of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, of both of which offices Mr. Cleve- 
land died seized. The suggestion gained 
some currency last week that both offices 
were to be offered to Theodore Roose- 
velt. No verification was obtainable for 
this rumor. While Mr. Roosevelt would 
doubtless make an admirable executive in 
both offices there are certain objections to 
his enjoyment of the offices, that it might 
be difficult to overcome. It seems to THE 
INDEPENDENT far preferable to follow 
the suggestion we made under date of 
February 6th last, and to accomplish the 
“mutualization” to which the present 
owner is already pledged. The policy- 
holders of the society would be better off 
ander “mutualization,” because the title 
to the entire property would then be vest- 
ed in them and they could then change 
at will their trustees and officers. The 
lethargy of policy-holders in their voting 
privileges is known to be great. It was 


-shown to be so in the last election ; but the 


power of exercising such a privilege, al- 

tho latent, is still there waiting to be ex- 

ercised in any emergency that may arise. 
a 


So widespread have serious, if not 
fatal, accidents become on July 4th that 
something in the way of first aid to the 
injured may well be made widespread 
also. In pursuance of this idea Surgeon 
General Wyman has issued a circular 
from Washington giving instructions as 
to the proper treatment of Fourth of July 
injuries. Among the suggestions are 
the following : 

“Incise freely every wound. 

“Carefully and thoroly remove from the 
wound every particle of foreign matter. 

“Cauterize the wound thoroly with 25 per 
cent. carbolic acid. 

“Apply loosely a wet pack of 2.5 per cent. 
carbolic acid. 

“Give a full dose of anti-tetanic serum.” 


























Third National 
| Bank of St. Louis 


THE growth of the 

| banking business in the 

| West is well illustrated 
by the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis, 
whose new building 
has just been com- 
pleted. A photograph 
of it is reproduced on 
this page. The Third 
National Bank was or- 
ganized December 
25th, 1863, and was 
the successor of the 
Southern Bank, which 
began business in 1857. 
The original capital 
was $1,165,000, which 
in I901 was made $2,- 
000,000. Since 1906 
the deposits have 
grown from $2,000,000 
to $30,000,000. The 
last statement shows a 
capital of $2,000,000, 
surplus and profits of 
$2,240,838, and total 
resources of $35,934.- 
722. The officers of 
the bank are C. H. 
Huttig, president; W. 
B. Wells, vice-presi- 
dent, and G. W. Gal- 
breath, cashier. 


& 


. The Long Island 
| Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of which Edward 
| igs is president, 
an whose capital 
| wn is $1,000,000, 
| shows in its last report 
| that it has a surplus, 
| including all undivided 
profits, of $1,766,820, 
and total resources of 
$10,361,854. In view 
| of the late financial de- 
pression this is an ex- 
cellent showing. 
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Municipal Bonds 


THE name “Municipal Bonds” is 
given, in its general sense, to the sealed 
obligations of a municipal corporation 
or a public quasi-corporation. A mu- 
nicipal corporation is one of the individ- 
uals in a place or district at their own 
motion but with the consent of the State 
government. To this municipal cor- 
poration are granted certain powers of 
self-government, including in most cases 
the right to borrow money and to sue 
and be sued. The public quasi-corpor- 
ation is created by the state for the con- 
venience of government, and not at the 
request of the inhabitants thereof, so that 
in effect the public quasi-corporation is 
a part of the state government created 
for the purpose of doing certain things 
in the most expeditious and easiest man- 
ner. 

The chartered city, with its rights of 
self-government, etc., is a municipal cor- 
poration. The county, township, .or 
school district, created by the State, is 
a public quasi-corporation. The con- 
stitutions of the various States define 
clearly the rights of the two classes of 
corporations, and general recognition is 
given to the right to issue interest-bear- 
ing obligations and to pledge the taxes 
and revenues to secure the same. These 
obligations constitute the municipal 
bond, as it is known popularly, without 
regard to which class issues it. 

The obligations or bonds of the divi- 
sions of the commonwealth represent 
the joint obligations of the taxpayers of 
the community. With a few exceptions, 
the original debt can only be created by 
a vote of the people, and in many States 
it is necessary that two-thirds of the vote 
shall favor the issuing of bonds. At the 
same time that the bonds are issued, a 
tax levy is voted to pay the interest as 
it accrues and the principal at maturity. 
The debt, therefore, can only be created 
for such purposes as appeal to the ma- 
jority of the voters as advantageous 
either to the health, wealth, or betterment 
of the community. 

In order to realize how secure these 
obligations are, the reader needs only to 
ask himself whether the debts of his own 
community are paid. Such obligations 


precede in lien every real-estate mort- 
gage in the community, since when real 
estate is sold in foreclosure the past due 
taxes are deducted from the purchase 
price. They precede every cent of earn- 
ings on bank stock, since no dividend can 
be declared until the annual taxes are 
paid. In fact, they are next to the tangi- 
ble wealth, in whatever form it exists. 
In addition, the debt is a community 
one, depending on the wealth and morals 
of all, and is not subject to the vagaries, 
business reverses, or earning power of 
individuals or corporations. 

Municipal bonds in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred are in the form of cou- 
pon bonds, the most convenient form of 
investment. They are usually issued in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000; but 
many desirable communities issue small 
bonds of less amounts. In France, which 
is the wealthiest nation per capita, muni- 
cipal-bond buying is universal, and the 
usual denomination is’500 francs or $100. 
‘The only responsibility is that of proper- 
tycaring for the bond itself, the only 
labor the pleasant one of. cutting off and 
collecting the coupons twice each year. 
Income goes on continuously during the 
life of the bond, quite regardless of busi- 
ness conditions. 

Municipal bonds represent the best 
and safest class of investments, and con- 
sequently the interest rates are not high, 
ranging from 3% to 5% per cent., ac- 
cofding to the size, reputation, and loca- 
tién of the community. In many States 
the legislatures have past laws exempt- 
ing such bonds from taxation, and this 
movement is one which is spreading rap- 
idly, until it would appear that all mitni- 
cipal bonds will soon be exempt from 
taxation in the States of their origin. 

Less care is necessary in buying muni- 
cipal bonds than in the other securities, 


.since bonds of this class are uniformly 


good. It is, however, wise to deal only 
with houses of the first order, which 
have been successful and which make 
actual purchase of the bonds themselves 
and do not act as brokers only. 

In municipal-bond buying, experience 
and care are valuable aids, and the in- 
vestor may best avail himself of this 
knowledge by buying thru experienced 
and conservative investment bankers. 
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DO YOU PAY TAXES? 


Municipal Bonds are the obligations of every Taxpayer. They are 
issued by Counties, Cities, Villages and School Districts, and are for 
public improvement and benefit, thus: 

BONDS issued for City Government Purposes—city hall, court houses, jails— 
representing a debt that every citizen owes for protection to life and 
property. ‘¢ 

BONDS issued for Water, Sewer and Drainage—representing a debt for the 
benefit of health. 

BONDS issued for Schools—for education, not alone benefiting the individual, but 


raising the standard of our nation—the dominant thought of all loyal 
citizens. 


BONDS issued for Hospital and Charitable Institutions—for the care of the 
poor and afflicted. 


BONDS issued for Parks—beautifying cities, giving recreation and happiness to 
the masses. 


BONDS for County Drainage—increasing the productiveness of rich lands; im- 
proving conditions of health, etc. 


TAX BONDS 


Are good in all times and are not dependent upon business conditions or cor- 
porate earnings. 


Secure our Booklet D, “An Argument For Tax Bonds.” 
We offer a wide selection of issues purchased under favorable ‘conditions, net- 


ting 334% to 534%. 


We visit communities whose bonds we handle and secure the legal approval of 
the best known attorneys on validity. 


We are now selling some fifty issues of high-class bonds, including: 


St. Louis, Missouri, 4%. Joplin, Missouri, 5%. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 4%. Oklahoma City, Okla., 5%. 

New York City, 444%. Bates County, Missouri, 6%. 

Shelby, N. C., 5%. Memphis, Tenn., 414%. 
Mobile, Ala., 444%. 
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Special circulars describing any of these issues will be furnished investors. 
Orders can be sent for a $500 Bond or larger sum as desired. 

Our large patronage in over thirty States—record of 18 years with- 
out losses to our customers—with millions of dollars aggregate yearly 
sales—appeal to conservative investors. Banks, Insurance Com- Booklet D. 
panies, Trustees, Colleges and Individuals buy of us—why not I prefer 
you? 

Send for our offerings and prices. Fill out the enclosed 
coupon and state class of bond preferred. 


William R. Compton Company fddrees 


Merchants-Laclede Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send me 


your offerings and 


class of bonds and desire 


to invest about $ 
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_ READING NOTICES | 


LAKE GEORGE 

Lake George, which is considered one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world, offers all the attractions of 
an up-to-date summer resort. Hotel Marion, beautifully 
situated on the. western shore of -the lake, is open from 
June to September. Staying at this hotel one can enjoy 
charming walks, golf, tennis, boating and fishing. Fur- 
ther information can be had by addressing Joseph 
Marvel, Hotel Marion, Lake George, N. Y. 





The well known banking house of James H. Oliphan 
& Co., 20 Broad street, New York, have published 
an interesting book of 376 pages; entitled “The Earning 
Power: of Railroads.”’ This book, which has been com- 
piled and edited by Floyd W. Mundy, a member of the 
firm, has been in such demand that a new edition has 
recently been publishe 1. The book, which gives much 
valuable information to investors, will be sent free to 
subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT. 


4s showing the diversified uses to which the automo- 
bile is being put, it is interesting to note that General 
F. D. Grant is using two Studebaker Touring Cars in 
connection with the army maneuvers now being made 
at the encampment at Pine Plains, N. Y 


Walpole Inn, of Walpole, N. H.. has opened this sea- 
son under the management ot A. M. Millis, tormerly ot 
Wooastocx Inn. Walpole inn is a tavorite stopping place 
tor automobile tourists, being on the direct route to the 
White Mountains. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


National Banks 

Chatha.n National Bank, quarterly, 4 per cént., payable 
July 1, 1908. 

Citizens Central Naticnal 1% per 
cent., payable July 1, 1908. 

East River Ntl. Bank, semi-annual, 3 per cent., pay- 
able July 1, 1908. 

Fourth National Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. : 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 10 per cent., 
payable July 1, 1908. 

eles National Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable July 1, 1908, 

Market and Fulton Ntl. Bank, quarterly, 2% per cent., 
payable July 1, 1908. ‘ 

Werchiants ge a ag National Bank, semi-annual, 3 
per cent., payable July 1, 1908. 

National Butchers’ & Drovers’ 
per cent, payable July 1, 1908. 

Nationa! Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., payable 








Bank, quarterly, 


Bank, semi-annual, 3 


July 1, 1908. 
- ei County National: Bank, semi-annual, 20 per cent., 

payable July 1, 1908. 

Seaboard National Bank,-semi-annual, 5 per cent., pay- 
able July 1, 1908. 

Merchants’ National Bank, semi-annual, 3% per cent., 
payable July 1, 1908. 

State Banks 


Bank of America, semi-annual, 13 per cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. . 

—~ eee Bank, semi-annual, 5 per cent., payable July 
1, 1908, 

The Peoples Bank, semi-annual, 5 per cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. F 

Twelfth Ward Bank, semi-annual, 2 per cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. 

Savings Banks 


American Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable Ju y 20, 1908. 

Bank for Savings, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per annum, 
payable July 20, 1908. 

Citizens Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable July 20, 1908. 

Dollar Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per an- 


um. 
Dry Dock Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable July 20, 1908. 

Emigrant Indust. Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per 
cent. per annum, 

Excelsior Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent., per 
annum. 
Franklin Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per 
annum, payable July 20, 1908. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per 
annum. 





‘German ‘Savings Bank, semi-annwal, 4. per cent. per 


annum. 3 

Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able July rsth, 1908. , 

Marden Lane. Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum, -payable-June 30, 1908. . : 

Manhattan Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4° per 
cent. per annum, pees jxiy 20, 1908. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable July 15, 1908. 

orth River Savings. Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 

per annum. 4 

Union Dime Savings Institution, semi-annual,” 4 per 
cent. per annum, payable iy 16th, 1908. 

United States: Savings Bank, semi-annval, 4 per cent. 
per annum, payable July 20, 1908. 

Washington Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

Trust Companies 


Bowling Green Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per cent., pay- 
able July 1, 1908. 

Empire Trust Co., semi-annual, 4 per. cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. 

Franklin Trust Co., 2 per cent., payable July 1, 1908. 

Fulton Trust Co., semi-annual, -5° per cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. 

U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co., 10 per cent., payable 
June 30, 1908. 


Railroads 


Atch., Topeka and S. Fe Ry. Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, $2.50 per share, payable August 1, 1908. 

Canada Southern Ry. Co., semi-annual, 1% per cent., 
payable August 1, 1908. 

Des Moines and Ft. Dodge R. R. Co., preferred, 5 per 
cent., payable Aug. 1, 1908. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ry. Co., semi-an- 
nual, 6 per cent., payable July 29, 1908. 

Michigan Central R. R. Co., semi-annual, 3 per cent., 
payable July 29, 1908. 

Minnneapolis and St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons from 
first mosey" 4 per cent. bonds of Des Moines and Fort 
Dodge R. R., payable July 1, 1908. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis R. R. Co., preferred, semi- 
annual, 2% per cent., payable July 15, 1908. 

. 5. and N. I1., Guaranteed Stock, semi-annual, 6 per 
cent., payable August 1, 1908. 

N. Y., Ontario and Western Ry. Co., common, 2 per 

cent., payable Aug. 3, 1908. 


Miscellaneous 


American Locomotive Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable July 21, 1908 

American Telephone & Tel. Co., $2 per share, payable 
July 15, 1908. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; coupons from 
4 per cent. Collateral Trust - Bonds; ey from 5 per 


‘cent. Three Year Gold Notes, payable July 1, 1908. 


American Woolen Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent., payable July 15, 1908. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., common and preferred, 
% ver cent., payable July 1, 1908. 

Franklin Society, semi-annual, 5 per cent. per annum. 

General Chemical Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% per 
cent., payable July 1, 1908. 

Home Title Ins. Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
July 1, 1908. 

International Paper Co., preferred, 1 per cent., payable 
July 15, 1908. 

International Silver Co., preferred, 1 per cent., pay- 
able July 1, 1908. 

International Silver Co., coupons No. 11 from Deben- 
ture Bonds, payable July 1, 1908. 

Mines Co. of America, monthly, 2 per cent., payable 
June 26, 1908. 

New York and New 
quarterly, 13% per cent., payable July rsth, 1908. 

Otis Elevator Company, quarterly, preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable July rsth, 1908. 

Underwood 6 ga Co., rst and 2nd preferred, 3 
per cent., payable July 1, 1908. 

ells, Fargo & Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent., payable 

July 15, 1 


ROMEIKE?’ 


preferred, 


Jersey Telephone eee 





Press Cutting 
Bureau 


:00 for 106 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., NW. Y. 
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“To know the future, read the past.” 
The past record of Emerson pianos is 


their highest recommendation and strong- 

WROUGHT IRON est guarantee. In the fifty-six years since 
E ’ the first Emerson was made, these pianos 

EF E N ; have won the unqualified endorsement of 


And Entrance Gates more than 91,000 purchasers 


The wetting test of time has shown them 
CING . to. possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a aeeel agama 
unsurpasse y any piano in the world. 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 


. ay are = real earnest to ob- 
tain a truly high-class instru- 
Guards. Lawn Furniture Etc ment at an extremely moderate 
price, do not fail to write to-day 


for our catalogue of Upright 
styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 
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Underwear 


Some things are dear at any price. Cheaply made, ill-fitting underwear is one of them. 
a As niin fits well and A gonad to the skin, but it wears out quickly. You will 
find Welch Underwear quite "different." It is just what you have been looking for. 
g Welch diy tap gai is es . re vues a. mates and semen 

m_ high- e materials on the celebrat pring Needle Machines, it is bo’ 
ae aoe ee elastic and durable. It will wash to the best advantage, 
and is grateful to even a tender skin. It is uniformly 
reliable and will stand every fair test. Try it. 
@ Made in all the standard weights and colors for men, 
women and children. Send for booklet. 


THE H. L. WELCH HOSIERY COMPANY, 
J WATERVILLE, CONN, 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


177 Broadway, 688 Broadway, 723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Above Cortlandt Below Fourth Below Forty-second 


WJéardrobe Trunks 





None genuine without this Trade Mark. 











REOPENING OF 


CHEQUESSET INN 


WELLFLEET, MASS. 3 


After having been closed for two seasons, it has been decided to open the doors of that popu- 


lar summer resort known as Chequesset Inn. Unique location, construction and attractions 

commend Chequesset Inn, Wellfleet, Mass., to the lovers of the ocean, as a delightful place for 

summer rest and recreation. It-is built upon a spacious pier, which extends from a fine beach 

out over the waters of a large and beautiful bay, and commands an almost continuous view of 

the entire shore of Cape Cod Bay. It is the intention of the management to open this resort 

une 25. For illustrated booklet, giving general information, address LEON A. WEST, 
ssee and Manager, 33 Broad Street, Room 115, Boston. 
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me Trust Compa) 


BROOKLYN, NEW YO 
OFFICERS 

ey” A. DAVIDSON President 
CHARMANN Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


OFFICES 
Nostrand and Gates Avenues 

Surt Ave. and W. 12th St., Coney Island 

Broadway and DeKalb Avenue 

R and ay vane Avenues 
Bay 20th St. and Bath Ave., Bath 

Myrtle Ave. and Bleecker St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OCEAN VIEW HOTEL 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 
Opened July ist 


CUNDALL & BALL, Proprietors 





DIVIDENDS 


National Banks 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 23d, 1908. 
A semi-annual dividend of Three Per Cent. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Bank, pay- 
able on and after Wednesday, July ist, 1908. Tranefer 
books will remain closed from this Gt until July 1st, 1908. 
Z. B. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH ee BANK OF THE CITY 
F NEW YORK 


New York, June 234, 
The Board of Directors has this day declared # Gort tecty 
dividend of TWO PER CENT., payable on and a 
lst, proximo, 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, re- 
opening July ist, 1908. ' 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 23, 1908. 
A QUARTERLY dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. ae the capital stock of this bank has been 
declared, payable, free of tax, on and after July 1st, 1908. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 


T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


210th Consecetive Somi-inncal Dividend 
The MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York, 
42 WALL STREET, 

















June 25th, 1908. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (3%%) free of 
tax, ee July ist, — stockholders of record at 


1908, 
the close business this day. 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 





State Banks 





THE TWELFTH WARD BANK 
New York, June 23, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of TWO (2) PER 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July, rst, 1908, 
aaa ere 
a5, 1 


“not "ex 
De 





Savings Banks 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 18th, 1908. 
178TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees has declared an interest dividend 
for the Six Months ending June 30th, 1908, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and 
upwards entitled thereto, and payable on and after July 
20th, 1908. 

The dividend will be credited to depositors as principal, 
July ist, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July ist, 1908. 





WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLBS, Comptroller. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. OANAL ST. 
96TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. 

per annum to be paid to Geponttors on snd after July 20th 
on all sums of $0 and up to $3,000 which have remained 
on deposit for the three or An months ending June 30th, 
1908, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of the bank. 
Money, ee on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from 

HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary 
ar aa A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 





Dry Dock Savings Institution. 


341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. 3d St.,. NEW YORE. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six monthe 
ending June 30th, 1908, on all deposits entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR per cent. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, payable on and after July 20th, 1908, 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 
to interest from July ist, 1908. 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 

WM. F. PATTERSON, Treasurer, 

CHARLES MEIHLING Gecretary. 


The Franklin Savings Bank 
Corner 8th Avenue and 42nd Street 
96th semi-annual dividend has been declared at the rate y 


FOUR PER CENT 


perannum on all sums entitled Guess from OS t» 60808, 
payable on and after July 20th, 1908. Deposite made on 
the tenth of July will draw interest from the first. 


$1,031,907.35 
: $16,513,028.04 


J. Hallock Waring, Sec. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, June 224, 1908. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENTUM per annum . 
will be credited depositors for the six months Pi ; 
30th, on all sums ane thereto under the 
thousa: 


ing three 000 rs. 
ts made on or before July 10th, 1908, will draw 


interest from J 
OASIMIR TAG, President. 
@. F. AMTHOR, Treasarer. 





Surplus, par values. .......ccceccoscece 
Amount due 44,751 depositors 


Wm. G. Conklin, Pres. 
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The se Sestety announces the usual 
annual at the rate of Five 
Cent. gt. a on_all accounts of $10 £95,000. 
This is the Society’s 


39TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

Securities: First Mortgages on homes in New 
York City and vicinity, non-speculative, non-fluc- 
tuating. 

Banking Department Supervision. 

Even a dollar will open an account. Thousands 
of depositors, large and small. Deposits up to 
July 10th earn from July Iiet. 

SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 
Begin now, or write for booklet I. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
For Home Building wd Savings, 

Assets Over $1,000,000 
Three Bookman Street, cor, Park Rew, Mew York City. | 





Greenwich Savings Bank 


S. E. Cor. 6th. Ave. and 16th. St. 
INTEREST AT THE aon OF FOUR 
PER CENT. 


der the .,, A3.4 uly 20. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10 will draw 


PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
piers for the SIX ae 
ENDING UNE 30, all sums 
5 to entitled | thereto un- 


interest from JULY 
JAMES 
CH 


I, I 


UINLAN, President. 
M. DUTCHER, Treas’r. 


J. HAMPDEN ROBB, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr, } Secretaries 


United States 
Savings Bank 


S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. & 58th St. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending June 30th, 1908, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums from $5 to 





CONSTANT A. : 
JOHN 
EDWAED H. LANDON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN 
SAVINGS BANK 


i and 3 THR AR AVE {opp P aeaad Institute). 


110th h DIVIDEND 


INTEREST ey yy ENDING 
ae 1908, at the rate 


FourPerCent.PerAnnum 


—_ en titled thereto under 
will be credited to de rs en te 6.000 


ws of the ban ums from $5 to 
the VEEREST PAYABLE SULY 16TH, 
MONEY —, uly Fa hy Sruiy 13th 
u it, 
will draw meer Tr rom y ,-. iw. Weatiuat. 


NAT 
EDWARD SHERER, Sanretary 








The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 BROADWAY 
114TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 9th, 1908 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3oth inst., payable on and after July 
20th, 1908. . 
Deposits made on or before July roth, 
will draw interest from July Ist, 1908. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings lnstitation 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest FOUR. Per Cent. 


Per annum, from $5 to $3,000. Credited July 1st, pay- 
able July 16th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


TRUST COMPANIES 
GAnited States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


&% CEDAR STREET. 
New York, June » Be, 
Board of Directors ha declared 


1908, 











1908. 
The s this iy Be a dividend 
of TEN PER CENT. on the Capital of the Company, 
ge ow 30th, 1908, to stockholders of record June 


CALVERT BREWER, Gecretary. 
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FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK ' 


32d Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
30 Nassau St:, New York, June 18th, 1908. 
The Board of. Trustees. bas this day declared a Semi- 
Annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. on the capital stock, 
payable July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 22d, 1908. 
Transfer books close June 22d, 1908, at three o'clock 
P. M., and reopen July ist, 1908, at ten o’clock A. M. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 





Miscellaneous 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
30 Church Street, New York, June 26th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. upon the 
preferred capital stock, payable July 2ist, 1908, to. the 


DES MOINES & FORT DODGE RAILROAD CO. 

’ New. York, June 18th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors-has this day declared an annual 
po of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) on ihe PREFERRED 
of this company, payable August ‘ist, , to k- 
holders of record on the bth day of July, 1908. Checks 

will be mailed. P..H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





Office of the 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and roth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 24, 1908. 
The directors have this day declared a dividend of 4 
of 1 per cent. from the net earnings of the company, on 
koth common and preferred stocks, payable July rst, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 
«7. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


HOME TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent. bas been declared 
on the stock of this Company, payable July 1st, 1908, to 
stockholders of record on the closing of the transfer books 
at 3 P. M. June 20th. 1908. 
GEORGE W. MAYNARD, Treasurer. 








preferred stockholders of record at the close of b 
on July 6th, 1908. Checks will be mailed. 

Transfer books of the preferred stock will close at 3 
P. M. Jaly 6th, 1908, and reopen July 22d, 1908. 


S. T. CALLAWAY, Secretary. 


American Woolen Company 


THIRTY-SEVENTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (1%%) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company 
of record June 25th, 1908, will be paid on the 15th of 
July, 1908. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business June 25th, 1908, and will be reopened 
July 6th, 1908, 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 





WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., June 22d, 1908. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Wednesday, July 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Tuesday, June 30, 1908. 


WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, ro08, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. M. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

ive Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 
Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
July 1, 1908, at the office of its Treasurer in the City ot 
Boston, or at the option of the holders, at the office of 
its Treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce 
Sears Building. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock 
has been declared payable July 15th, 1908, to preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business at 3 P. M. 
July 3d, 1908. Transfer books will remain open. Checks 


mailed. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., June 15th, 1908. 
Coupons No. 11 of the Debenture Bonds of this company, 
due July ist, 1908, will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the pmertone Exchange National 
, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due July ist, 1908, from First Mortgage Four Per 
Cent. Guaranteed bonds of the Des Moines & Fort Dodge 
Railroad Company will be paid. on_and after that date at 
the office of the company, Broad street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY TELEPHONE Co. 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND No. 99 

A regular quarterly cividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the capital stock of this 
company, payable July 15th, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business faly 6th, 1908. 

FORD HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


New York, June 24th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railway Company have this day declared a divi- 
dend of two (2) per cent. upon the Common Stock, out of 
the earnings for the year ending June 30th, payable on 
August 3d, 1908, to stockholders of record on July 9th, 1908. 
The Transfer Books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on July 9th, 1908, and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M. on 


July 13th, 1908. 
R. D. RICKARD, Secretary. 


WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY. 
51 roadway, 
New York, June 25th, 1908. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. ha 
been declared by the Directors of the Company, payable at 
our offices as above, to stockholders of record on July 
15th, 1908. 

The transfer books will close on July 3d, and reopen on 


July 16th, 1908. 
A. W. ZIMMERMANN, Secretary pro tem. 




















The Western Union Telegraph Company 
New York, June 10th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND NO. 157. 
of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 


The Board 
dend of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. upon the Capital 
Stock of this Company, Wy oy at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of J next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th 
day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst. and be reopened on morn 
ing of the 22d day of June instant. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 








HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Bankers and Dealers in 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD 
and MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 


CHICAGO 
Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


Our List of Investment Securities Sent 
on Application 





High Class Coal Bonds 


Send for circular No. 47, which de- 
scribes a First Mo: 6% bond on a 
coal property exceptionally well located 
for marketing its product, which will net 
the investor 634%. 

Swartwout & Appenzellar 
Bankers 
DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
40-42-44 Pine Street, New York 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 











The Earning Power of Railroads 


1908 Edition (876 pages, 12mo, cloth) 

This book is an epitome of useful informa- 
tion, compiled end edited by Floyd W. 
Mundy of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 
individual investor, as well as the banker 
should have the first-hand information which 
this book gives. 

an those who are interested in railroad securities, 
shall send a copy of this book, free, upon 

yoques 


JAMES H. OLIPHANT & CO. 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Soock Exchange 


20 Broad Street New York 








GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OFINEW YORK 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus - - - $1,000,000 


Total Resources over- - - 


FRANK wW. 




















_ John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St., New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 
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One-Year Railroad Bonds 
Netting Nearly 7% 


We offer for sale a limited amount of One-Year Bonds (maturing 
April 1, 1909) of a railroad corporation which has paid regular dividends on 
its capital stock for the past five years. 


Most short-term securities are in the form of notes; that is secured 
only on the general assets of the Company. The bonds offered are a direct lien 
on the entire property of the Company, subject only to a First Mortgage issue 
representing in amount only about one-half the actual cash cost of the 
Company's property and equipment. 

We will furnish a special circular on request, also our July list of other 
choice securities. 


FISK & ROBINSON 


BOSTON 35 Cedar St., NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















We Offer $200,000 
ATLANTIC | Mortcace GOLD 4% BONDS 
RAILWAY $500—Denominations—$1000 


(MAINE) Dated April, 1996 TO YIELD 5.50% TO MATURITY 


The ATLANTIC SHORE LINE RAILWAY operates about 97 miles of substan- 
tially built and thoroughly equipped road. Terminal cities are Biddeford, Sanford 
and Kennebunkport, Maine; Portsmouth and Dover, New Hampshire. Tidewater 
terminals are at Cape Porpoise and Kittery, Maine. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Power furnished by its own Water Power Plants, electrically equipped. 

Perpetual Franchises, with Right of Eminent Domain, granted by Special Act of Maine 
Legislature. } 

Transportation of Heavy Freight, Mail and Express. 

Tidewater Terminals and Steam Railway Connections for transportation of freight. 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS, Year ending Dec. 31, 1907 
Gross Earnings $334,655.08 
Operating Expenses 190,165.58 
Net Earnings $144,489.50 
Other Earnings 3,125.0¢ 
Total Net Earnings $147,614.50 
Interest Charges and Taxes 103,764. 
Surplus Earnings $43,849.61 
Special{[Circularion request. 


A. H. BICKMOREs& CO.,’Bankers,".- 30 Pine Street, New York 
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Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholders’ Liability $5,650,000 
Total Resources - - 30,000,000 


| FOUNDED 
| 1803 


Government, State and City Depositary 
Fopeign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 











ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-President 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 

ALBERT S. COX, Assistant Cashier 

0. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 














The Eliot 


National Bank 
OF BOSTON 


—__++> o—_—_. 


Capital ~ $1,000,000 
Surplus Earned 1,000,000 
Undivided Profits 275,000 


——_+ > «+ —__ 


OFFICERS 


HARRY L. BURRAGE, President. 
GARRARD COMLY, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM J. MANDELL, Cashier. 
WILLIAM F. EDLEFSON, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM P. BAILEY, Asst. Cashier. 
LOUIS HARVEY, Asst. Cashier. 











THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





OF CHICAGO, ILL., May 14, 1908. 


RESOURCES. 


$22,103,502.40 
6,475,121.42 


Time loans 

Demand loans 

Overdrafts 

Real estate 

U. S. bonds at par 

Other bonds 

Stock Commercial National 
Deposit Co. (bank building) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer 

Exchanges for Clearing House.... 

Due from banks 


$50,221 ,642.00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding. . 
Bond account 
Deposits 


1,575,000.00 
75,000.00 
41,226,965.85 


$50,221,642.00 


Geo. E. Roberts, Pres. G. B. Smith, Asst. Cash 
fee, T. Talbert, Vice-P. B 

. Van Vechten, 2 V.-P. H. E. 
David Vernon, 3d V.-P. W. T 
N. R. Losch, Cashier. E.N 





Ti 


Loans a 
Due fro 
Exchang 
Cash ar 


Capital 
Surplus 
Circulat 
Deposits 
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\ Co 
Ks TRUST CO. 


358 Fifth Avenue, Corner 34th Street. 
66 Broadway 125th St. & Lenox Ave. 148th St. & 3d Ave. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF DEPOSITORS 
OVER $14,000,000 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking Business and allows Interest on Deposits. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts Issued. 
Special Banking Rooms for Ladies. 
Safe’ Deposit Vaults. 


CHARLES H. KEEP, President 


Directors 

G. Louis Boissevain, Frederick G, Bourne, 
Franklin Q. Brown, Edward H. Clark, 
Dumont Clarke, Charles F. Hoffman, 
J. Horace Harding, William B. Joyce, 
Charles H. Keep, Hinsdill Parsons, 
Samuel T. Peters, Herbert L. Satterlee, 
William A. Tucker, Payne Whitney. 

Attention invited to facilities offered for business and personal accounts 


The GIRARD 
Nation®ca as. || National Bank of 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments $26,327,141 14 
Due from banks 


Exchange for Clearing House 7,708,198 58 Commerce 


Cash and reserve 








$40,134,114 30 


IN ST. LOUIS. 


Capital 

Surplus and net profits 3,716,493 07 
Circulation 1,531,797 50 
Deposits 32,885,823 73 


$40,134,114 30 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., Cashier. Capital, 








Established 1852 Surplus, $18,000,000 


THE NASSAU BANK ||} Profits. 


Deposits. = $60,000,000 


(Original Clearing House Member) 


Corner Nassau and Beekman Sts- 
NEW YORK 
BUSINESS SOLICITED AND LIBERAL 


TREATMENT PROMISED 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE ann TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


Invites Personal and Business Accounts 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 
_ Guardian and in All Fiduciary Capacities. 




















SS Cedar Street . ; 000 
73a St. and Broadway Capital, $2, ,000 


125th St. and 8th Ave. Surplus, 4,000,000 


UNITED STATES TRUST ; COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 ‘SURPLUS “AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR + 9 GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
MONEYS, and in many other trus' t capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests me securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporation 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, wae IAM H. MACY. JR., JOHN CLAFLIN, PAYNE WHITNEY, 


. BAYARD OUTTING, . SLOANE, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
’ . i ‘ ; JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLS, 








GEORGE RIVES, 
ety: CASS ad ARD, ARTHUR CURT ISS JAMES. 
LYMAN J. GA 








WEST SIDE BANK 


QRGANIZED 1869 
TRUST COMPANY 485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th Street, 
NEW YORK 
IRVING BUILDING CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - 
Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1,500,000.00 ||" 


OFFICERS: Ped'k K. Keller, 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, President. 
M. H. 4. ae { Vice-Presidents. 


Ww 
hee © tape esectery. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. INSPECTION INVITED. 


STEPHEN L. VIELE, Assistant Sec. 
Prine METROPOLITAN BANK 


This Company extends every convenience 
ea: ° Condensed statement at the close of business June 17th, 
and facility known to modern banking. 1908: 
Accepts deposits subject to check. a 
bonds 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON gn Be house 


DAILY BALANCES. Lue trom benks and trust companies 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian and Transfer Agent. 
Manages Estates. 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | | Pemutt: sgh 


Boxes and Compartments at Henry, Qlleshetmer,, Pree. William M. Perk 
Moderate Rentals ~J George L. Pegram, Asst. _ “Himes L. Miller: 
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Partners in coer 
THRIFT — A-R-E SIX’S 


URPLUS savings are future capital. Your nal balance sheet is your horoscope. How much 
are you saving? How much are you ~eaden? Spending is retrogression, saving is progress. 
Partners in the home Bie hea should lay aside false pride and study to increase the margin of thrift. 


Studious economy in the 20's leads to competence in the 30's. The ideal investment for capital or accu- 
mulation is a bond running for a fixed term of years, producing a fair income, free from manipulation and 
redeemable for cash at maturity. 

We can offer you the best mediums for either the investment of savings for income or for the accu- 
mulation of capital from income. 


A-R-E Six’s are the Ideal Bonds 


A Time-tried, Panic-tested 6% Investment, Based Upon the Ownership of 
New York Real Estate 
HESE Bonds combine the essentials of an ideal investment—security, stability, steady earning power 
and cash availability. ‘They are issued in two forms: 
A-R-E 6% Coupon Bonds—For income earning—purchas- A-R-E 6% Accumulative Bonds—For Income Saving— 
able at par in denominations of $100, $5¢ $500, $1000, $5000 —_ purchasable by instalment payments covering terms of 10, 15 
maturing in ten years, interest payable semi- annually by cou- or 20 years; payments and interest payable in cash at maturity. 
pons attached, and can be surrender cash on any interest The yearly payment rates per $1000 are: 10- "7 
payment date after two years at their face value with interest. term, 371. 375 m5. -year term, $40.53 ; 20-year term, $25.6 
F you are not satished with 3% or 4%, we want to send you full information in regard to our Ts 

There is nothing new or experimental in this offer. e have been paying 6% on the stroke of the 

clock for — ears. It is only a matter of safely investing your money instead of safely loaning it. 
Write today for literature explaining the nature and advantages of A-R-E SIX'’S in greater detail 

and a MAP of New York City, showing the location of the Company's properties. 


American Real Estate Company 


Founded 1888 


506 Nigh? & Day Bank Building - 5th Ave. and 44th Street, New York City ° 
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TO HOLDERS OF 


General Mortgage Four and One-Hali 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 


Chicago Consolidated 
Traction Co. 


Issued under its Mortgage dated December 1, 1899: 


In view of p default in payment of the 
interest due June on the general mortgage 
of Chicago Consolidated Traction Company, and at the re- 
quest of the owners of a large amount of said bonds, the 
undersigned have consented to act as a Committee for the 
protection of the interests of all of said ‘se who 
shall become parties to an agreement dated 
which has been executed by the Committee ee "lodg 
with Central Trust Company of New York, the gue 
therein mamed. Copies of the said agreement weal oe ob- 
tained at the office of the said depositary, 54 Street, 
New York City, or from the secretary of the Committee. 

In the judgment of the Committee the interests of the 
general mort, bondholders demand concerted action 
for a — ion, and it therefore requests an immediate 
deposit bonds with either the UST 
COMPANY “Or NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New York 
ony, or ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 235 

‘a Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. All bonds must be de- 
LA ited in negotiable form and must bear the coupon 
maturing June 1, 1908, and all subsequent coupons. ‘er- 
tificates will be issued for bonds deposited. 


Dated New York, June 11, 1908. 





F. L. BABCOCK, Secreta 
54 Wall Set ‘New York City. 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
L. C. KRAUTHOFF, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE NASSAU BANK, YORK 
at the close of business on the 17th day of June, 1908: 
RBSOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $4,205,351 59 
Overdrafts, and 8,224 
Due from banks and aye for waren. 
Real estate 
Mortgages owned wevesece veccecenece 

viz. : 


Public securities, (book value, 


Other securities, (book value, 
Spe 25); market value, $221,795 

cie . 
Legal stender notes and notes of National 





270,895 16 


943,602 00 
197,513 94 


$6,355,675 79 


Cash items 


Capital stock eoccccces 
Surplus, including all undivided profits 
st com ks, and bankers.. 


Preferred de 
Other Habilities, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 
Collateral account 


eae 675 79 
State of New York, County of New York, 

JOHN MUNRO, Vice-President, and EDWARD EARL, 
Cashier, of The Nassau Bank, a k located and doing 
business at No. 9 Beekman Street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing report is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank bas been 
transacted at the locat required by the banking law, 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere, 
and that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 17th day of June, 1908, as the day as of 
which such report shall be made. 

JOHN MUNRO, Veos sent. 
EDWARL EARL, C 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both y the 
22d day of June, 1908, before me. 

] N. D. ALLING, 


[Seal of Notary. 
Notary Public in Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 








IT 
yore 


EASY TO BUILD WITH OUR 


Perfect Sawed and Fitted Knocked Down House 


and no tool but a hammer needed. An amateur 
-——in fact any one who can hit a nail with a 
hammer—can put up our perfectly sawed out, 
complete 


“ Aladdin”’ Knocked Down House 


Aladdin Summer cottages are made in four styles 
from $98 to $208; the above is a five-room cottage, 
sitting room 10x16, and four 8x10 rooms. 

Aladdin Auto Garages, $69 to . 

Aladdin Boat Houses, $49 to $129. 

Aladdin Dwelling House, six rooms, complete, 
including patent lath and plaster, windows, rs, 
paint and hardware, $492. Immediate Delivery. 

Save Contractor and Labor Bills 

The Houses are sawed out com yy every stick 
cut to right length and dressed—best clear lumber 
—and fitted in our mill. Then Enaueed down ready 
to be erected. Sent anywhere with complete -in- 
structions and blue prints of every step. Cost 
erected 30% less than contractor -charges 

Send to-day for catalog 15. Enclose stamp. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Bay City, Mich. 





ELECTRIC COOKING 


Electric cooking is the clean, con- 
venient, modern method; economical and 
ideal for Summer, because it does not 
heat up the house. We make everything 


tiny tea kettle. 

a combination of Saute Pan and electric 

heater. 

and heater, Tea Kettle and heater, and 
Double Botier (cereal cooker) and heater. 

All these combinations come in several 


ll line of. electric a 

riddles, toasters, waffle irons and frying 

ttles, etc. Send for booklet "Blectric 
Heating and Cooking.”’ 

yg piel capeg FLATIRONS 


way with the necessity of a hot 
troom. Always ready, quick 
Simplex ‘rene come in all 
wing Room use or Domestic 


SWE EECCA 


Monadnock Block, CHICAGg CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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REPORT OF THE OONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business 
on the 17th day of June, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discourts 
Overdrafts ....+.+ 


907,318 77 
, 900,000 00 
Stocks @ ds, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, $1,000); market 


value 
Other pe (book value, $2,582,973 64); 
market value 


1,040 00 


2,728,100 00 
Specie 5,524,406 43 
Legal-tender notes and notes of. National 

banks 

Cash items 

Other assets, viz.: 


Capital stock 
Surplus, including all undivided profits.,... 
Due trust companies, banks and bankers.. 
Deposits not preferred 
Due New York State savings banks 

Total deposits $39,772,098 43 

Other liabilities, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends .... 
Accrued interest 

33,852 00 


aw 57 
State of New York, County of New York, $ 
William H. Perkins, se and Walter M. Benne 
Cashier, of THE BANK OF ERICA, a bank locat 
and doing business re Nos. 44 a 46 Wall street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
— a says that the foregoing Tepett is true and 
all respects, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief and they further say that the usual business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location required by 
the Banking Law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in 
compliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks, Gente nating the 17th day of June, 
1908, as the day as of which such report sball be made. 
WILLIAM H. as tt ay President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn os by both deponents, 
the 22d day of June, 1908, before me. 


[Seal of Notary. ] DENZLER, 
Notary Pobue, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 937. 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Towa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED OraTee Even COMPANY OF 


ORK 
at the close of business on the i7th day of June, 1908: 
RESOURCES. 


Bonds ceccoccscesecesescoccse . $B,908, 000 OD 
Stocks ea viz. : 


Publie securities (book va wee $1, sam. 
market value pevueee 


8 
Real estate ee 
Due from trust 


ers ° 
_— (gold certificates) ° 
Accrued interest entered on books at date of 
this report as an asset 


eee ee eeeeeseseeee 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


Surplus, including all undivided profits. . 
Due trust companies, _ and bankers. . 
Deposits (not preferred) eee 
Certificates of aoe (not preferred) 
Preferred de 

Total deposi 

Accrued interest entered. .. 
Accrued taxes and expense 


$80, 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

EDWARD W. SHELDON, President, and HENRY E. 
AHERN, Secretary, of the ‘United States Trust Company, 
located and doing business at No. 45 Wall Street, in the 
City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says the foregoing report is true and correct 
in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
and they further say that the usual business of said trust 
company has been transacted at the location required by 
the Banking Law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not else- 

re; and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of. 
Banks, designating the 17th day of June, 1908, as the day 
of which such report shall be 2, 
EDWARD SHELDON, eee. 
HENRY BE. WinEEN. Secreta 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both Sapenente, 
the 22d day of June, 1908, before me. 

{Seal of Notary.] PHILIP L. WATKINS, 

Notary Public, Kin Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 


Carefully ney First Mortgage 
6% Net Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months.. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand, Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence, 











and silver mining district in Mexico. 


INQUIRIES 


NEW YORK 





The Securities Corporation, Ltd. 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


Based on producing properties directly under our control. 
the securities of Guanajuato, “‘Mexico’s Treasure House,” the oldest and richest gold 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PARIS 


We make a specialty of 


SOLICITED 


LONDON 














Chartered 





t: 5 per cent. Debentures and 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


(The Middlesex Banking Company 


Assets, over $6,000, 
Capital Stock, s538'400 


1872 
EXAM STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
one First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly peal sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send fer information. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1908 


BITE ono oben éccccasshdcgnnseeies ee + $29,845,759-08 
LIABILITIES .ccccccccccccee 6,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar. 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY or NEW YORK 
GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. yor M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEB: 











ZAMMS BR. PLAIN. 00. ccccwceccccteccocsecscecesdccs Leather 
CLARENCE H, KBISEY...... Prest. Title Guarantee and 

Trust. Co. 
Wilgdae H. PORTER......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 


ee ae a 
fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries, 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock ep a! of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was. used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


WOE AE vectetontevewesne evens 662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon 
the extent of. .008.ccevovesse 230,616,103.20 


Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 


Issued certifigates of profits to 


DE i2.0. 0gees anes men eee . 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- ¥ 

Valk 90.0 cae naacsarede ° 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

Te ee 7:429,070.00 
Interest paid on "certificates 

MEPOOMS 20. oc vececvecsccces 19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 

of the company amounted t 12,664,897.11 


The profits of the pont ‘revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually 4 n the _ 
miums terminated during the year, thereby me 

the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject.to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
ee te accordance with the charter. 


A. A. VEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
ANFORD COBB, Second Vice-President 

CHARL ES E: FAY, Third Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 








The total income of the Metropolitan Life®Insur- 
ance Company in 1887 was $5,829,715. In 1897 
its income had grown to $22,981,257. In 1907 
this item has increased to $73,114,161. The 
ordinary person has only a very faint idea of the 
significance of these figures. It is strikingly indi- 
cative, however, of the estimation in which the 
company must be held by thousands upon thou- 
sands of insurers in order te obtain such an enor- 
mous income. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company had 9,620,009 
policies in force on December 31st, 1907, or more 
than any other company in America. There must 
be a reason for this. 


1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 
Capital’ Steck all Cash. ......ccccccccsce 





$1,000,000.00 


I i le 4:473,102.18 
Unsettled Losses and other claims........ 477,202.34 
En cs hoG ob than ehh wena on eaadin 1,503,660.76 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908.......... $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary, 


National Life lnsurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 





Established in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 


Josern A. De Boer, Prest. H. M. Cutter, Treas. 
James T. Puetps, V.-Prest. A.B. Bispee, Med. Dir. 
James B. Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act’y. 
Osman D. Crark, Sec. F. A. Howxtanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - §$ 40,354,241.29 Gain, 172% 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,539,688.47 Gain, 149% 
INSURANCE, $153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 


Its life, term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 




















THE LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 
ano GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL ae 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
United States Branch Mutual Life 


Fivjancial Statement, January 1, 1908 


pecan Insurance Co. 


pe 
al. Estate 
Pena scared’ by ‘ai aisast. NOOO 


62.50 
Government, State, Soy and Railroad whetne OF BOSTON 
Bonds and Stocks 3:476,571.25 


38,973-04 
397,231-3 
202,521.25 


$4,663,344.26 








Assets Dec. 31, 1907 . $48,149,626.53 
Liabilities . . - 43,409,165.93 


Unassigned Funds . 4,740,460.60 
$193,510.40 
119411339. 16 5 

PD ven. a0 ,. STEPHEN H. RHODES 
1$2,315,659.09 9.09 et President 
2,347,685.17 Diag? 


tens © ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Basis of Security Values—Market Price Dec. 31, 1907 Vice-President 


J.H. HILLIARD, Agent New York Office, St. Paul Building 
Metropolitan Dept., 41-3 Pine St., New York GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 




















Established 1808 [rire] 
German American 


Insurance Company 
New Pork 


Fire Fire] 1.580.000 


RESERVED FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 














Atlas Assurance Company, Utd, 


ETS. 
100 William St, New Dirk 13. 508. 038 











The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied te the study of steam, te the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment ef lesses eccasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for ne 
other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nimetenths ef the Inspection 
and Insurance ef Steam. Beilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done threugheut the United States. 








L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. C. S. BLAKE, Secretary. 
4,060, 194.80 F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. See. 

















Try it onQ%¥ourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 


bd 


A hundred years have found Pears 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured.” 





